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THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ig is generally understood that the dinner given to Mr. 

W. H. Sara on Wednesday evening was something of 
a farewell celebration. The Leader of the House of Com- 
mons will not resign his post if he can help it ; but though 
his labours in office and in “the House” have no very 
remote beginning, they have been arduous, they have been 
done with both hands, and he has now become conscious, it 
seems, of overtaxed strength. The expectation is that he 
will go on to the end of this Session, and then quit the 
turmoil of the Commons House. This being rumoured, 
certain men of business resolved to invite Mr. SmitH toa 
grand City banquet, at which it might be seen how much 
he is honoured by the class to which he belongs. It was a 
happy thought ; and we may be quite sure that its execution 
gave to the Leader of the House of Commons a great and 
particular pleasure. 

It is customary to say on such occasions that the host 
was not less honoured than the guest; and this was true 
of Wednesday's banqueting for a special reason. Not very 
many years have passed since Mr. SmirH was invited to join 
a Conservative administration, but how and why the in- 
vitation was issued is not universally remembered. Mr. 
SwuitH had not long been a member of the House of Com- 
mons ; and though he had made a triumphant success in 
one of the most important constituencies in the kingdom, 
and though, of course, he was widely known as a strong 
man of business, endowed with a variety of sound, home- 
_- hard-wearing faculties, he had never been seen in 

character of a candidate for office, and had never said 
or done anything to mark him out for an official career. 
But, luckily, he had come under the view of a Minister 
who was gifted with a discerning eye for character and 
capability ; the same statesman who, to the astonishment 
ofmany, discovered in the somewhat heavy, somewhat dull 
and undistinguished Lord Mayo the makings of a first-rate 
Viceroy of India. We think we may say with confidence 
that it never entered the head of Mr. DisraeEti’s colleagues 
in administration that they might be joined by Mr. 
W. H. Swrru till their chief set before them an imminent 
prospect of that event. He had detected in the member 
for Westminster all the qualities of a sound and useful 
administrator ; but he decided to invite Mr. Sura into the 
Government on other grounds beside. The Tories had 
often been reproached with a too exalted taste for aris- 
tocratic personages when a Government had to be formed, 
and for rarely admitting middle-class men (out of the 
squirearchy) until the aspirants had forced their way into 
& position of indispensability. Mr. Disraexi felt that it 
would be wise to give Business—and business other than 

ing—a representative place in the Government ; and 
Mr. Smrru was precisely the man for the purpose. In 
other words, Mr. DisraEtt proposed at one and the same 
time to bring a good head into the Administration and to 
do homage to Trade. Since then Mr. Smrra has been the 
Special representative in government, not of high finance, 
but of the great ordinary mass of traders; and if now he 
1s about to say farewell to political journeywork, it is a very 
appropriate thing that the first good-bye should be uttered 
in the City, as, sotto voce, it was the other night. 

It would be premature, however, to go ail through Mr. 
Smurn’s political career, and we have no intention of carry- 
Ing out the survey. But the occasion invites the acknow- 
ledgment that Mr. Disrakti was no more mistaken about 

Mr. Smrrn than about the uniridescent Lord Mayo. 
member for Westminster entered upon a place without 
portfolio, with no overweening opinion of himself, with no 
stinging ambitions, but with a thorough capacity for his 
ties, and with that sleepless urgency to do them well 


which marks the true man of business and is the better 
part of his conscience. If Mr. Smita looked for Cabinet 
rank at this time, he looked far ahead ; and it will be no 
news to many that his admission to a Secretaryship and the 
inner circle of administration greatly surprised his modesty. 
We have his own word for it that whatever ambition he 
may have dad was now satisfied—more than satisfied ; 
though it soon became apparent that if there were Secre- 
taries with more eloquence, with more sparkle, with more 
figure, so to speak, there were none to out-do him in labour 
and judgment in the work appointed. No doubt something 
else is needed besides these qualities to bring 2 statesman 
near the first rank. The mystery called genius is wanted. 
Genius has no place in Mr. Smrtn’s composition ; and if 
ever there was a man of similar mark who pretended to it 
less we have never yet heard of him. But for many a year 
past Mr. Smrrn has had the reputation of being a sound 
adviser beyond his own department, as well as a good and 
careful party manager; and all that is publicly known of 
his character justifies the report. That he would have 
been an ideal leader of the House of Commons at any time 
cannot be said ; neither is it to be denied that when, with 
great misgivings, he took up the leadership, many of the 
younger and more eager spirits on the Conservative benches 
were dissatisfied. They longed for more smartness, more 
dash, more frequent sallies of aggression; more sport, in a 
word, Not that we use the word in any derisive sense ; for 
it is a well-proved maxim of Parliamentary management 
that you must “show game” to your followers occasionally. 
But the murmurers soon found that for the time and the 
occasion no better leader could be supplied ; en when 
Mr. Batrovr proved himself so eminently capable of playing 
the whole Parnellite party off his own bat. What in other 
days would have counted as demerits in a party leader took 
a totally different complexion under the conditions in which 
Mr. Smrrn found himself. Indeed, it may be safely said 
that in his place, and under those conditions, the most 
alert and most sprightly genius would have done well to 
imitate his patience, his placidity, his insensibility to pro- 
vocation and his absence of retort. All that is well under- 
stood now; and amongst the mercies which mitigate the 
afflictions of a very troublesome time we may reckon the 
influence (whatever it may have been) which prevented the 
projection of Mr. Sir into the House of Lords at the 
time Sir Srarrorp Nortucore was driven thither. At this 
moment none are so well pleased at the prospect of Mr. 
Sarrn’s retirement from the House of Commons as the 
Parnellites and the Gladstonians ; for they see on the Govern- 
ment benches a triumvirate of leadership (Mr. Smita will 
take no offence at that description) which is in effect more 
formidable than it is likely to become by the resignation of 
that member of it who has least to say. On this account, 
and all that is implied in it, we shall be glad if the present 
Leader of the House of Commons can remain at his post 
beyond the Session ; and, with all his modesty, he himself 
must be aware that he is of far greater value there in the 
present state of things than a more brilliant man is likely 
to be. Whether he shall go or stay, however, is a question 
for his own decision ; and we have less right to urge the 
willing horse when we know that there is little likelihood 
of his halting before he is ready to drop. 


NAVAL MATTERS, 


T is, no doubt, for our good that the inglorious loss of 
H.M.S. Sultan should have happened so much about 
the same time as the very creditable triumph of H.M.S. 
Calliope over the hurricane at Apia. Otherwise that event 
might have made some of us too proud. We do not refer 
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to the members of Parliament who are asking whether a 
peerage or some equivalent mark of Her Masesty’s plea- 
sure is to be conferred on Captain Kane for showing the 
nerve and seamanship which used to be expected as matters 
of course from British naval officers. We have no sympathy 
with these gentlemen, and can only excuse them on the 
supposition that they have taken the dreary croaking of the 
alarmist, and of one type of naval critic in serious earnest, 
and have been so upset by the amazing discovery that 
Britisk ships can really be sometimes good for something as 
to have lost their heads. No; the people to whom the 
throwing away of the Sultan was a useful corrective are 
those of us who were already inexpressibly sick of the 
croaking of these prophets of evil. We might have been a 
little inclined to make too much of the Calliope’s escape in 
another way. Even when constrained to deal with it in a 
chastened spirit, we still find it, on the whole, an encourag- 
ing event. It is pleasing to learn that, when an actual 
pinch of danger comes to seven war-ships, of which one only 
is English, she should be precisely the one to prove equal 
to the occasion. There has been so much dreary moanin, 
for years over the badness of our ships and tackle that the 
information comes as a surprise. No doubt accident goes 
for something. The Calliope had the better anchorage, and 
the six American and German war-ships were not among 
the best of their fleets. But, then, these were the sort of 
accidents which kept happening in old times, and it is 
encouraging to find that they happen still. On quite an 
amazing number of occasions accident helped Englishmen 
to escape where foreigners went down, and it is astonishing 
how often the said foreigners did not happen to have exactly 
the right ship at just the proper place. Perhaps the old 
law of nature still holds good. For the rest, we have never 
heard that the Calliope was considered a very crack specimen 
ofacruiser. She is only a fourteen-knot boat, after all, one 
of the very vessels the croaker is for ever telling us will 
turn out to be no good when the dread foreigner does at 
last decide to wipe us off the face of the seas. Yet she 
turns out to have been better than six foreigners at a pinch. 
On the whole, it is an encouraging thing to hear of. 


The loss of the Sultan is quite another matter. It proves 
nothing as to the value of our vessels, and it is not as yet 
certain what it proves as to the value of some other things. 
The sentence of the Court on Captain Rice needs some 
amplification to make it quite intelligible to the non-naval 
mind. Naval officers doubtless not only appreciate the 
difference between the negligence which causes a ship to be 
lost and the default which makes a total wreck of her, but 
also understand why the latter offence should be visited with 


principal difference lies in this—that negligence allows a 
thing to happen, and default takes care to make it happen. 
Captain Rice, the Court found, “committed an error in 
“ judgment in running the Sultan so close as he did to the 
“ five-fathom line on an uneven and rocky bottom without 
“ adequate necessity.” In other words, Captain Rice took 
a ship which drew 27 ft. 6 in. into 30 feet of water—or, at 
least, very close to places at which he knew there is only 
that amount of water, and where the bottom is notoriously 
dangerous. The Court may have felt that there were excuses 
which it did not care to name, but for which it allowed. 
Captain Rice, for instance, is not responsible for the rule that 
torpedo practice must be carried on in shallow water. Still 
it does seem remarkable that he should be so lightly blamed 
for taking so valuable a ship into that particular piece of 
shallow water which is notoriously dangerous, The game 
seems to us to have been as little as possible worth the 
candle. A t deal too much has been made of the fact 
that the rock on which the Sultan ran was not marked on 
the chart. The general character of the coast was known, 
and an officer who allows himself such a narrow margin 
of safety among rocks must know that he is running a 
risk, Captain FirzceraLp made a protest the other night 
at the meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
against impressing officers with the fear of going too 
near the enemy or the shore. A greater than Captain 
FITZGERALD said something like that long ago. But when 
Ne son declared that the officer who would not risk his 
ship would do little against an enemy, he was speaking of 
war-time. He understood that there was to be an equiva- 
lent for the risk. What equivalent was there in the case 
of the Sultan? It was not to drive an enemy on shore, 
not to destroy a battery, not to bring a vessel of lighter 
draught within effective range of his guns that Captain 
Rice took his ship too close to the five-fathom line. We 


can only congratulate him on having on this, the second 
occasion on which a ship under his command has been lost, 
got off with so slight a punishment as a reprimand, 
The discussion on the plans of the new battle-ships at 

the meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects is one 
of those things on which the judicious newspaper reader wil} 
maintain a discreet reserve—in the first place, for certain 
obvious reasons, on which it is unnecessary and not polite to 
insist, and then, because of the manner in which they are 
reported. Papers which have to find room for Sir Caries 
Russet and for Parliament are not to be blamed if they 
cut short their accounts of a discussion which lasted five 
hours. But, though their brevity is imposed on them, it none 
the less largely disqualifies their readers from understanding 
the merits of the dispute. We cannot tell what is suppressed 
when the reporter merely says that Mr. W. H. Wutre went 
at length into so-and-so, or answered such-and-such things 
in detail. The details are often so very essential in these 
cases. To be sure, most of us will be content to take the 
general result of the discussion, which, happily, is intelligible 

enough. Mr. W. H. Wurre showed his plans for the new 
battle-ships to a meeting consisting not only of shipbuilders 
all hungry for contracts, as their fellow-builder, Sir E. J. 
Reep, observed in his polite way, but of naval officers. This 
audience, after listening to Mr. Wuire and then to Sir E. J. 
Reep, decided unanimously that the Government plans were 
very good plans. The member for Cardiff appeared in his 
favourite part of ATHANASIUS against the world, and hit out 
in his best style, and this was the result. The difference 
between the Constructor, whose retirement from the Ad- 
miralty has been followed (in his own conceit) by the ruin 

of the British navy, of the one part, and the whole body of 
shipbuilders and naval officers of the other, is something 
like this. Sir E. J. Reep holds with the British Sotomoy 

that armour is an excellent thing ; for not only could you 

come to no harm when you had it on, but you could do 

none, whereby war was made a very harmless and Christian 

sport. He does not recognise, as the British Sotomon did, 

that villanous saltpetre has made this happy state of in- 

nocuous security no longer possible for the warrior. No ship 

can be sent to sea covered all over in armour which some gun 

will not pierce. Therefore, as you can no longer secure de- 

fence, your obvious resource is to provide yourself with the 

greatest possible number of machines for the purpose of 

smashing and sinking the other side. But the vessel which 

is lumbered up with mail must sacrifice some part of her 

offensive power. The choice being between the two, it is 

better to take the offensive strength which may, and, if 

properly directed, probably will, prove adequate than the 

defensive strength which will almost certainly be beaten 
down. Mr. W. H. Wuire is of this opinion, and has 
designed his ships accordingly. Other shipbuilders and 
naval officers agree that he is right in his aim and approve 
of his means. Whether this unanimity would have been 
attained if Sir E. J. Reep had not striven unconsciously, 
but most effectually, to produce it by viciously stamping on 
every human toe within reach of his heel is not certain. 
There must be a very genuine pleasure in voting against 
a person who delights so much in taking the offensive, and 
who when he is treated very much as Mr. Quiip was when 
he butted into the wrong person, consults his solicitor. Some 
human infirmity of this kind may have been at work in the 
Institution ; but, whether or no, naval architects and naval 
ofticers are the only competent judges. The country must 
go by their advice, and at present they advise it to think 
well of Mr. Wurre’s ships. For our part, so long as the 
Admiralty gives us something which will go at a fair speed, 
carry plenty of weapons, and stand a fair amount of knock- 
ing about, we shall be content. If our officers and men 
cannot win by being the better men, as their fathers did, they 
will not win at all. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 


5 lary principle of not discussing matters sub judice is now, 
it would seem, so completely antiquated that there 1s, 
perhaps, a certain pedantry in insisting upon it. And it may 
be admitted that, even in its most rigorous form, it would 
hardly apply to the matters involved in, still less to age 
not distantly connected with, what is called the Bishop © 

Lincouy’s case. In so far as that case has at present gone, 
it has not been argued upon the merits at all. The pre 
liminary question as to jurisdiction is, indeed, an importa’ 
one, and its decision is one of considerable interest ; bu 


neither question nor decision touches more than the hem of 
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the matter. On the other hand, the incommodity of such 
discussion has certainly received illustration from the cor- 

ndence between the Dean of Winpsor, Canon Pacer, 
Lord Harirax, Lord Carnarvon, and others which has 
recently carried the whole thing before the public eye. For 
these letters have opened up a much wider question even 
than the questions directly involved or closely connected 
with the case itself—a question which, we confess, seems to 
us much better left undiscussed, and the discussion of which 
has already led to expressions of opinion not by any means 
conducive to the welfare and stability of the Church of 
England. 

In this discussion the conduct of the Church Association, 
of course, does not come in. That conduct is, we may 
repeat, regarded with absolutely unqualified reprobation and 
disgust by every man in these kingdoms who combines 
honesty, intelligence, and loyalty to the Anglican Church ; 
and it is very fortunate that the fact of intelligence not 
being universally common to the human race permits us to 
leave the members of the Church Association itself (or some 
of them) in possession of honesty and loyalty to some ex- 
tent. But what is noteworthy is, that the point about 
which the Dean of Wixpsor and Dr. Pacer and the rest 
are fighting is not even one of those further, but not 
furthest, points on which there is difference among loyal 
Anglicans, who are also men of honesty and intelligence. 
There are some such, we believe, who, while disapproving 
the conduct of the rabid zealots who invent aggrieved 
parishioners, think that red rags ought not to be held out 
tothem, that the holding out ought even to be forbidden by 
law ; and with these we cannot agree. There is a much 
larger body (with whom we agree on the whole) who think 
that the hitherto recorded decisions on subjects and cases 
kindred to this have been for the most part deplorably 
wrong in fact, in law, and in logic. There is a still 
larger body (of whom, again, we form part) who think that, 
whether the law could or could not be strained with any 
colour of reason as it was strained in certain famous judg- 
ments, the onesidedness of the straining is a crying evil and 
agrave blot on English administration of law. For this 
straining has made it possible for open and notorious con- 
temners of the plainest rubrics to go scot free, while men 
who have, at the worst, obeyed those rubrics, in a manner 
which may possibly not be the manner intended, are pun- 
ished like criminals. But none of these points is concerned 
in the present newspaper dispute, which turns on the much 
larger, vaguer, and more dangerous question of Final 
Appeal. Even this question might have been argued in a 
way with which we should have had no quarrel. To per- 
sons who have not, on the one hand, fear of the Scarlet 
lady before their eyes, to the exclusion of all other con- 
siderations, or, on the other, their brains heated by a theo- 
retical devotion to a kind of spiritual democratic hierarchy 

a wondrous thing), the proposition, say, that the Final 

urt of Spiritual Appeal should be the Upper House of 
Convocation in each province can have nothing terrifying 
nor anything extraordinarily exhilarating. The fear of 
Popery and wooden shoes entertained by the one, and the 
hope of a sort of theocracy entertained by the other, might 
both be tempered by the very simple remembrance that 
Bishops in England are appointed by the Crown, and also 
that there is no question of the supremacy of the QuEEN in 
all cases, ecclesiastical and civil. 

But it is a little amazing to find (or rather it would be 
amazing if it had not happened often enough before) persons 
who would still, we suppose, call themselves High Church- 
men—though that good old term has gone out of fashion 
recently —quoting with regret and regarding with longing 
the arrangements of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. 
It may be regarded as very dubious whether the Kirk is 
quite so free from the stain of civil control as Canon Pacer 
and his friends make out—it would be interesting to hear 
What Free-Kirkers and others have to say on that matter. 
But for a dignitary holding high Anglican principles to cast 
Sheep's eyes over the Tweed is very much as if Judah 
should envy the institutions of Edom. That the tendency 
of legislation in this century has been continuously, and 
rather mischievously, to aggravate and increase the 
Secular element in spiritual Courts is perfectly true. That 
the public interest has in no single respect been consulted 
by this, that bad blood of every kind has been generated by 
it, that injustice (the natural result of even the best inten- 
tioned persons meddling with what they do not understand) 
has resulted, and is resulting, is all perfectly true. But we 
are unable to see that any very great improvement 


in this respect would be effected by transferring such cases 
toa Court not so much “ spiritual ” (for the description of a 
Court of the Kirk of Scotland as spiritual comes very oddly 
from the mouth of an Anglican dignitary) as purely eccle- 
siastical. Dr. Pacer, no doubt unintentionally, seems to 
have laid himself open to the gibe that all he and his 
brethren are contending for is a “ professional” tribunal, 
which is a very different matter. That the side which 
Canon Pacer represents, and which is represented also 
by others deserving equal or even more respect, has right 
with it we have no doubt whatever. It is smarting under 
injustice ; it is smarting under that particular kind of in- 
justice, born partly of ignorance, partly of mistake, which 
is hardest to bear. But it is most profoundly to be wished 
that it would not give colour to a suspicion entertained 
already, we believe to no small extent, that what is called 
the Ritualist. party is aiming at the transformation of the 
Church of England from the greatest example of a true 
Church, at once Catholic and National, that the world has 
ever seen into a narrow Dissenting sect-——a little more 
catholic, perhaps, in doctrine, but in all other respects not less 
narrow and sectarian than Baptists or Anti-burghers. The 
advocacy of Disestablishment, which some of the more hot- 
headed and brainless of the Ritualist clergy have at times 
avowed, pointed, of course, in this direction, but it has not 
hitherto been shared by persons of importance. It is 
natural that the “wild curate” should be enraptured with 
the prospect of an English “Kirk”; but it is somewhat 
singular that Canon Pacer should share his aspirations. 


Beyond all question, this case of Bishop K1vc is regarded 
with the very deepest concern by all the best friends of 
the Church. That a Church where every one who 
endeavours to obey rubrical directions to the best of his 
power, and according to their probable meaning, is at the 
mercy of a private association of “sycophants” would be 
in a very bad way, is true enough. But it would still be 
the Church of England, and the good days might, and 
would, come after the bad. In the course for which some at 
least of those who ought to be staunch Churchmen seem to 
be heading, the Church of England may cease to be the 
Church of England by the act of its own children. The 
matters actually at stake are not, as that profound and 
minutely orthodox theologian Mr. Huxey thinks, mere mint 
and cummin, But, on the other hand, no one could, or would, 
contend that they are absolutely vital. They are attacked 
precisely because the persons who attack them as symbols of 
doctrine have found it impossible to attack the doctrine itself. 
And the Courts which have been found powerless for all 
but evil in such matters have been found equally, or almost 
equally, powerless for evil in doctrinal matters. The fact is 
that from every point of view but that of the person whom, 
we are afraid, we must call a Ritualist Dissenter, a bench 
of judges interpreting rubrics, unambiguously drawn in ac- 
cordance at once with Catholic principles and Catholic 
liberty, would be more satisfactory than a bench of bishops 
(with such persons as from respect to the episcopal office we 
abstain from particularizing among them) interpreting the 
present formule. That the construction which the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has more than once placed 
on the Ornaments Rubric is mistaken and unjust, whatever 
technical excuse there may be for it, we believe. The hardship 
imposed in such cases we hold to be gross. But, whatever 
remedy may be found, the creation of a merely professional 
tribunal would not, we take it, be necessarily a remedy at 
all, and would certainly be such a remedy as in the present 
temper of Parliament can never get itself exhibited. High 
Churchmen have three courses before them. They may 
plead for the liberty from which they are only by a doubtful 
technical construction debarred, and to which they are 
certainly entitled, and they may get it. They may plead 
for a Presbyterian pseudo-theocracy with Establishment, 
and they will not get it. They may try for disruption and 
disestablishment, and they may get that, cai Aowpor ap’ 


airy. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF PLAYGOING. 


ONOTONY is the curse of existence, and there is 
always a certain pleasure in discovering a gentleman 

who thinks differently from his neighbours. Time was 
when actors and actresses were regarded as the outcasts of 
society. We all know what the Church thought of Morrie, 
and it used to be said that the only biographies worth reading 
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were the lives of actors, because nobody minded telling 
disagreeable truths about people of that kind. That was 
a long time ago. Biographers have become excessively candid 
and actors extremely fashionable. “ After the Cabinet, the 
“ Household,” said Mr. Disrakt, in reference to the con- 
struction of Governments. “ After the Royal Family, the 
“ Stage.” is the maxim of some modern hostesses, in refer- 
ence to the importance of their guests. The incumbent of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, is untouched by 
the spirit of the time. He regards playgoing, not as a 
bore, but as carnal and sinful debauchery. Dr. Teape does 
not speak without book. He is not one of those mere 
theorists who denounce vice in spite or because of the fact 
that they know nothing whatever about it. He has 
felt it his solemn duty to touch the unclean thing, so 
that he might communicate his opinion of it to his 
congregation. Nor would the reverend Doctor be put 
off with any of your twopenny-halfpenny, second-rate, 
amateur proceedings. He saw the thing, humanly speak- 
ing, under favourable conditions. ‘“ On the invitation 
“of Mr. Wa.ter Bentey,” Dr. Teare “ witnessed a per- 
“formance by that gentleman’s company in the Albert 
“ Hall.” There occurred a representation of Hamlet—“a 
“ good play, but too full of quotations,” as the judicious 
critic remarked after listening to it. Dr. Teape does 
not charge SHAKSPEARE, whose name seems unfamiliar to 
him, with collecting popular phrases and incorporating 
them in a play. He goes deeper than any literary dispute 
of this kind, and strikes boldly at the root of the evil. 
“ Vice of a revolting character,” exclaimed the preacher, 
warming to his work; “a son driven almost insane, a 
“ usurper, three people poisoned, and the dead lying about 
“as one left the scene. It was horrible.” If Dr. TEare 
had accompanied Mr. Partrince to the play, he would have 
found a more sympathetic companion than he is likely to 
find now. It is true that Mr. Parrrice was rather 
frightened than shocked, and so far assumed the province of 
the literary critic as to determine that Garrick was no 
actor. But he would have discussed with Dr. Teare the 
terrible state of affairs in Denmark, the morality of marry- 
ing a deceased brother’s widow after having killed the 
brother, the propriety of such a union unaccompanied by 
murder, and whether poisoning is, as CHARLES Lams said it 
was, a “nasty death.” 


“Such a mode of influencing the public mind ” as acting 
Hamlet “is,” says Dr. Tears, “thoroughly ruinous.” If 
poisoners are students of SHaksPEaRE, they have one advan- 
tage over Dr. Teare. “The Newgate Calendar,” continues 
this sagacious divine, “ bears ample testimony to the fact 
“that the manner in which vice is represented, instead of 
“ being repellent, exercises a powerful and deadly attraction 
on those who come under the spell of theatrical amuse- 
“ ments.” Here Dr. Teare has an advantage over us, for 
we must humbly confess to having never read the Newgate 
Calendar. But if the Incumbent of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, would compile a list of the cases where 
the young of either sex have been led by SHaksPEARE 
into sin, or hurried through Hamlet into homicide, he 
would make an interesting volume, and confer a bene- 
fit upon the public. Dr. Teare seems fond of conun- 
drums, such as, Why is the theatre like the Church of 
Rome? The answer is not, as might have been expected, 
because there is an A in both, but because neither is 
capable of reformation. This is hard upon Luruer, the 
late Mr. Bowpter, the Church and Stage Guild, and Mr. 
CourtuorE Topp. Mr. Courtnorr Topp, it cannot be too 
generally known, is “ founder and director of the Theatrical 
“ Mission.” He followed up the Reverend Dr. Teare’s 
discourse in the pulpit by an address in the schoolroom, 
which must be assumed to have taught a different doctrine 
from the preacher’s. For, if there can be no theatrical 
reform, there need scarcely be a theatrical mission. Dr. 
TeaPE personifies the Theatre, and makes his personifi- 
cation feminine. This is not grammatical. It is, indeed, 
worse than Sir Horace Davey’s false concord, for theatrum 
is a good classical word, and synodus is not. But we 
gather that Dr. Teape desires to compare or to contrast 
his conception of the stage with the undoubtedly female 
person who dresses in red and sits upon seven hills ata 
time. The end of a clergyman’s sermon, like the post- 
script of a lady’s letter, is sometimes the most interesting, 
as well as the most enjoyable, part of it. Dr. Teapz is no 
exception to the rule. Just before reciting the prescribed 
formula, he announced his intention of creating “a new 
“kind of exercise, amusement, and recreation, that would 


“add strength to the constitution, that would give plea- 
“ sure in performance, and that would conduce to the well- 
“ being of body and soul.” That will be a game, and no 
mistake. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTION. 


ee are probably no two sincere opinions about the 
excellence, both in form and matter, of the advice 
which Mr. Batrour gave the Birmingham Conservatives. 
last week. And it is only to be regretted that the effect of 
that advice, good as it is, was but partial. On very few 
recent occasions have policy and good feeling combined to 
recommend a certain course of action as they combined on 
this occasion. It is possible, of course, to blame the Liberal- 
Unionists for being too much set on their pound of flesh, 
and neither were we last week nor this week are we dis- 
posed to let all the blame rest on the Conservatives, But, 
asa matter of fact, the greater the strength of the latter, 
the greater the reason for moderate use of it. There is 
here no question of, in the real sense, any “sacrifice.” No 
Conservative candidate selected from, or definitely con- 
nected with, the constituency is before it; no specially 
obnoxious representative of Liberalism is to be forced on 
them. The present Parliament is nearly half through 
its natural term of life, and before another is elected things 
will in all probability have taken a different turn. The 
proposed election of Lord Ranpotpn would 
have been a going out of the way to break the general 
Unionist understanding, and, while the assertion of a par- 
ticular understanding to the contrary effect is questionably 
correct, it would have no validity if it were true. Yet 
even now, it is said, some Conservative organizations 
refuse to support Mr. Bricut and counsel abstention, or, if 
not abstention, that absence of combined work which is 
almost as fatal, while one Conservative leader, Mr. RowLanps, 
advises open revolt. There is still time for wiser counsels 
to prevail, as they have already prevailed to some extent, 
while Sir James Sawyer, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, and other 
prominent men have behaved excellently ; but in any case 
much harm must have been done and a very bad example 
has been set. A Unionist defeat, even if due to obvious 
causes, would do more than weaken Unionism, it would 
weaken Conservatism, and nobody but the common enemy 
of both can profit by such a weakening. 

There is a tendency in certain quarters to ask (with more 
or less direct reference to Mr, CHaMBERLAIN) whether the 
Unionist whistle is not proving a rather dear musical in- 
strument. If this doubt suggests itself seriously to any 
Conservative, if this point of view commends itself to any one 
who is yet in a condition to hear reason, he may be requested 
to take note of the very simple and significant fact that the 
argument has been urged with the extremest eagerness by 
Gladstonians. Those thoroughly disinterested advisers have 
been untiring in administering to the Birmingham Tories 
the old schoolboy counsel, “ 7 wouldn’t stand that from him 
“if I were you.” In fact, nothing could be less for the 
good of the Tory party by itself than the course which has 
been recommended to it by such persons. No really disin- 
terested adviser has ever urged that Tory organization as 
such should be given up, or slackened for one moment. It 
is desired, not that Tories should get into the way of letting 
Liberals fight and work their battles for them, but that 
they should fight the joint battle with their own army in the 
completest order, and in readiness at any moment to take 
independent action. What is not desired is, that the two 
sections should fight among themselves. In justice, too, to 
the Liberal-Unionists, it must also be remembered that 
they have hitherto borne at least their share of the battle 
and of its losses. In Parliament their fidelity has been 
irreproachable, and whether by ill luck, Tory abstention, or 
what not, the larger proportionate share of bye-election 
losses has fallen upon them. The more safe the Birming- 
ham seat is (or rather ought to be), the more natural it 1s 
that they should cling to the general as distinguished from 
the particular contract which secured it to them. But it 
cannot but be a subject of surprise that this difficulty should 
have arisen as it did at the last and critical moment. For 
a year past it must have been clear that the seat might be 
vacated at any time, and possible difficulties ought to 
have been foreseen. This is one of those occasions which 
make grumblers ask, with some reason, What is the use of 
central political organizations? True, good work appears 
to have been done since the difficulty arose by agents from 
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the Conservative headquarters. But did not headquarters 
know that the difficulty was likely to arise? If so, then 
the Intelligence Department must be in distinct need of 
overhauling. Or did not headquarters think the difficulty 
worth guarding against beforehand? In that case there 
must be a plentiful lack of judgment where judgment ought 
to be. It is a well-ascertained historical fact that the 
hardest fought and most disastrous electoral battle of our 
time—that of 1880—was won owing to nothing so much 
(always under the great goddess Mendacity) as by elaborate 
engineering beforehand from the Liberal headquarters. 
-. until the Tories learn that lesson they will never 
be safe. 


IN FULNESS OF YEARS. 


EERSONS who are cynical—or would like to seem so— 
4 take the opportunity when they can get it to ask why 
the fact that a human being has lived an exceptionally long 
time should be held to be a reason for making a fuss about 
him. The question was asked with that frankness of 
brutality which distinguishes the French when M. Cuevreun 
reached his hundredth year, and was made the hero (or the 
victim) of much such a demonstration as we were guilty of 
ourselves when Sir Moses Monreriore reached the same 
age. It was much the more noisy of the two, partly, 

haps, because the French are more skilful in arranging 
a thing of that kind, partly because the old French 
chemist, being a Frenchman, and therefore more ready to 
take part in a show than the Jew philanthropist, lent himself 
cheerfully to the organizers. Then several of his country- 
men, aggravated, perhaps, by the clamour, or it may be 
only glad of a peg for a contradictory article, wanted to 
know why they were expected to be interested, and were good 
enough to express their doubts whether the life which was 
left to M. Cuzvreut was worth keeping. They spoke greatly 
at their ease, but also very much in vain. Mankind has 
decided that it is a feat to live a hundred years, and will 
look at those who have done it with respect. The feeling 
is not wholly unlike the regard, also at once unreasonable 
and genuine, felt for an article of furniture which had been 
used by a famous person on a famous occasion. That may 
not be a flattering way to put it; but we take it to be not 
far from the truth. The sight of a person who had seen 
RoBESPIERRE seems to give many others a feeling that, in 
some mysterious way, they are nearer the sea-green incor- 
ruptible. They would think the same if they could obtain 
Possession of the waistcoat he wore when he came out, spick 
and span, to preach the scraggiest of gospels. 

We must suppose that this kind of interest is strongly 
felt, to judge by the comments made during the last week on 
the deaths of the Duchess of Campripce and M. Cuevrev. 
Of the Duchess the world knew little or nothing, except 
that she was a lady of exalted rank and blameless life, the 
oldest member of our own Royal Family. Of M. Cazvreut 
it knew that he was a chemist of some distinction, but knew 
it chiefly because he lived out his century. When both died, 
the burden of the remarks made on them was the wonder 
that they should have been alive when such and such things 
happened. One commentator did discover a wonder. He 
observed that M. Cuevreut must have been twenty when 
“ the Corsican ” was proclaimed Emperor, and twenty-three 
when Netson bombarded Copenhagen. From this we gather 
either that M. Cuevrevt lived backwards, or that Netson 
reappeared after his death at Trafalgar, like the Don Pepro 
Pecct, to lead the fleet when the Danish fleet was seized 
and Copenhagen bombarded in the high-handed way which so 
Shocked that proper moral man Naproteon. Perhaps there 
was no wonder in the matter, or nothing more unusual than 
4 confusion in the journalistic mind between the battle of 
the Baltic and the expedition to Copenhagen, two things 
as separate and distinct as the bishop and his chaplain. 
What does not appear from anything which has been 
said is that M. Cuevrevt had anything to tell us about 
these, and other remarkable events of his time, which is 
not to be learned from books. In all probability he had 
not ; and, if one were in a vein of mild philosophy, that 
ignorance of his would supply a very sufficient text for a 
Sermon. What, after all, his life proves is that it was 
possible for a man to be born before Louis XVI. had been 
constrained to summon the States, and live to hear that 
aaa tricolour oy at hoisted on the Eiffel Tower ; to 

ve a score of revolutions and half-a-score of t wars, 
and to have been astonishingly little affected wa of 


them. M. Cuaevreut worked at his chemistry, and lived his 
life, while Kingdoms, Empires, and Republics were going 
up and coming down; he saw four foreign invasions of 
France, of which the last was the worst; and, for all that 
appears, these convulsions had less real effect on him than a 
rise or fall in the price of chemicals might have had. He 
was a type of the majority which goes on earning and 
saving, marrying and giving in marriage, while the Donny- 
brooks which make up history are raging in the next street. 
It walks the long way round to avoid them—is wise, and 
lives one hundred years, 


THE DISHING OF DULCAMARA. 


W®* do not suppose that design had much to do with 

the chronological relation of the Scotch Local Govern- 

ment Bills to the Resolution moved last Tuesday by Dr. 

Crark. The Lorp Apvocate introduced his measures at 

the earliest possible moment, and the member for Caithness 

was lucky enough to get an early night for his motion. It 

was by the ordinance probably of pure accident that the 

Ministerial plan of legislation preceded the abstract Reso- 

lution by just one night; but it is none the less a freak 

of fortune of which the author and supporters of that Re- 

solution have good reason to complain. “Try Dr. CLark’s 

“ Home Rule for Scotland” would in any case have had 

something too much of the ring of a patent medicine 

advertisement about it. It was a cruel fate for his speech to 

come twenty-four hours after the delivery of a most inform- 

ing lecture from a more regular political practitioner which 

had enabled the public to measure the exact modicum of 
value in Dutcamara’s nostrum. Mr. Ropertsoy’s admi- 

rable speech on the introduction of his four Bills made the 

exercitations of the member for Caithness and his seconder 

appear very trivial and puerile by comparison. The one 

topic to which they had looked to give substance to their 
speeches—namely, the inconvenience which legislative cen- 

tralization inflicts upon Scotchmen in respect of the local” 
interests involved in Private Bill legislation, had been in- 

considerately appropriated by the Lorp Apvocate. Hence 

there was nothing left for these two unfortunate debaters . 
but to talk vaguely, as Dr. Ciark did, about the general 

neglect of Scotch business at Westminster (which is not, | 
and never has been, greater than the neglect of English 

business, and is mainly due, as that is, to Dr. CLark’s inti- 

mate friends and allies on the Irish benches), or, as Mr. 

Hunter preferred to do, to indulge in inspired musings on 

the day when “England herself should be merged in a 

“ higher unity, and when, although they might not live to 

“ see it, there should be established that which would be 

“the greatest blessing to the world, the United States of 

“ Europe.” ‘To sit in the “ Parliament of Man, the Fede- 

“vation of the World” with a millennial Tanner and a 

cosmopolitan ConyBEARE—what a prospect! And how 

potent must have been the effect of Mr. Ronertson’s speech 

in anticipating all the good sense that is utterable on the 

subject of Local Government for Scotland when it has re- 

duced a hard-headed Scots lawyer to the necessity of — 
maundering in such a melancholy fashion as this ! 

It is true that Dr. Ciark did occasionally condescend 
upon particulars in support of his demand; but his 
grievances were some of them utterly frivolous, others in a 
fair way to be promptly remedied, and yet a third class the 
direct outcome of the action of Dr. CLark himself and the 
party with which he has chosen to enter into an alliance. 
Of this last category the delay in passing the Scotch Univer- 
sities Bill is a. typical example, that measure having been. 
again and again obstructed out of existence with the tacit 
consent, if not the active assistance, of the men who now pro- 
test against its postponement. And in so far a3 there are any 
grounds at all for the complaint that Scottish interests suffer 
in the Imperial Parliament—and there is mighty little— 
those grounds are of distinctly Scottish manufacture. The 
member for Caithness cannot surely be so simple as to believe 
that this fact escapes the notice of the English public. So. 
soon as it became clear that Mr. Giapstone was prepared 
to retrieve the defeat of his attempt to detach a fragment. 
from the United Kingdom by endeavouring to shatter the 
whole political fabric to pieces ; so soon as 1t was seen that 
Mr. Giapstone’s notion of carrying Separation was to foster 
and encourage every sign of Particularist feeling which was 
traceable in any part of the United Kingdom, and that 
his Scotch followers were prepared to imitate, and even 


better, his example, they at once lost all authority whatever, 
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in the minds of any impartial men, as exponents of the real 
needs of their country. From that moment it began to be 
with Scotland, as it has been since the Home Rule move- 
ment with Ireland, and as it would, and will, be with any 
section of the United Kingdom, however small, among 
which it may suit Gladstonians to feed Particularist fancies or 
stimulate undefined Particularist ambitions. ‘“ The Welsh,” 
said Dr. Cuark, artlessly, “ had ceased to be an uncomplain- 
“ing people.” Yes, Dr. Ctark, the Welsh have ceased to 
be an uncomplaining people. Every people which contains, 
as all peoples do, its ingredient of dormant unreasoning dis- 
content, and is approached by Mr. GLapstTone with delibe- 
rate purpose to awaken this latent force into action, will 
cease to be an uncomplaining people. But it will be wise on 
the part of the English public to look at their discontent in 
the light of its origin in so very recent a past, and to keep 
that origin well in view whenever any subsequent attempt 
is made to furnish that discontent with a semblance of 
substantial ground. The train of reasoning which will 
thereupon suggest itself is a very simple one ; but we think 
it will suflice to deter any but the most determined dupes 
from trying Dr. CLark’s patent medicine. As thus :—Dr. 
CiarK contends that Scottish interests are neglected in the 
English Parliament. But Dr. Crank had already committed 
himself to the doctrine that Scottish interests cannot be 
properly cared for except under a system of Home Rule for 
Scotland. Dr. CLark is in close alliance with, and approves 
the methods of, a party who, in order to obtain Home Rule 
for Ireland, deliberately and almost avowedly thwart the 
efforts of the Imperial Parliament to promote Irish interests. 
What probability is there, then, that Dr. CLark would allow 
that Parliament with all the good will in the world to do its 
best for Scotland? It is singular that Scotch Home Rule 
agitators should not appreciate the force of an argument 
which they constantly see directed, and which many of 
them must in past times have directed themselves, against 
their present Irish associates. They seem to suppose that, 
after having unreservedly accepted the Gladstonian policy, 
and unashamedly adopted the Parnellite methods, their 
bona fides as critics of the existing mode of legislating for 
Scotland still remains absolutely unimpeachable. Their 
opinion on the working of a machine which they have vowed 
to render ineflicient, which it is essential to the success of 
their agitation to render ineflicient, actually appears to 
them to be valuable and likely to influence the minds of 
reasonable men. 


Mr. Grapstone’s contribution to the debate on Dr. 
Crark’s motion, and, indeed, his presence at and his parti- 
cipation in it, was, of course, its most interesting incident. 
Being present, he could hardly have avoided speaking to the 
motion, and his pretended surprise at the silence of the Trea- 
sury Bench until after he had himself spoken is scarcely 
calculated to deceive anybody. It was eminently natural, 
and indeed only commonly prudent, on the part of Ministers 
to wait to hear what the great patron of the disintegration 
policy had to say on this particular proposal to apply it 
before offering any criticisms of their own. Mr. Batrour’s 
admirable reply to the Leader of the Opposition was hardly 
needed for any controversial purpose. Indeed it is made a 
matter of complaint by the Daily News, that Ministerialist 
laughter occasionally interrupted a speech which was being 
delivered on their own side. That, however, if we may be 
excused for pointing out so obvious a fact, is exactly what 
made the speech amusing. The fact that Mr. GLADSTONE 
found himself called upon to check the impetuosity of the 
member for Caithness, and to inform him that the question of 
Home Rule for Scotland was not yet “ripe for decision,” was 
surely one which might fairly provoke a smile even from the 


most respectfulofthe right honourable gentleman’s opponents. | 
The very phrase which Mr. GLapsToNE made use of is instinct | 
with delightfully diverting associations. We know so well 
what Mr. GiapstovE means by “ripeness,” and what are his 
notions of the ripening process. We know how little the 
sun has got to do with it, and how much the heat of the 
political forcing-house, But, if Mr. GLApsTone’s speech on 
the same side as Mr. Ba.rour was, and could not help being, 
amusing, it was highly instructive also. No one is more 
skilled than Mr. Giapstone in giving sidelong encourage- 
ment toa motion like Dr. Crark’s, while refraining from 
pledging himself in its favour. And if after a couple of 
years of industrious propagandism among the Scottish 
people Mr. GiapstovsE still feels it unsafe to do this; if after 
such assiduous endeavour to push the Separatist agitation 
north of the Tweed, he is compelled to admit that that agi- 


tation has not made progress enough to justify him in even 


so much as coquetting with an abstract Resolution in favour 
of Scottish Home Rule, why, that is a very significant fact 
indeed. It appears to us to dispose at a single stroke of a 
vast deal of the nonsense which has been talked in some 
quarters about the growth of Separatist tendencies in 
Scotland. 


ABYSSINIA. 


HE death of King Jonn of Abyssinia may or may not 
have important results in itself; but it is unquestion- 
ably an addition to the various events which have recently 
combined to make the interior of Africa a kind of lucky- 
bag, in which everybody may dip with chance of spoil. It 
is also one of those events, rather more numerous than they 
should be, which bring not wholly pleasant memories to 
Englishmen. King Joun made as good a thing as could 
have been reasonably expected of the damnosa hereditas of 
THeEopore, and towards the latter end of his reign he was 
very unjustifiably attacked by Italy. We were, after our 
modern fashion, allies of his, and we were allies of Italy— 
allies after the same fashion which has since reproduced 
itself in reference to Germany and the Sultan of Zanzrpar, 
The etiquette, as the wise call it, which in such cases induces 
one civilized nation to let another civilized nation bully its 
savage friend is scarcely understanded of the savage ; and 
it may be feared that the more he understood it the less 
would his respect be for the person who obeys it. As it 
happened, however, the Abyssinians required no assistance 
of ours to give a tolerably good account of Italian attacks ; 
and, though it is natural that the death of the Kine should 
make Italians ask themselves whether they cannot under- 
take once more the not exactly completed task of vengeance 
for Dogali, it is perhaps not necessary to trouble ourselves 
very much about that. Our own Magdala experiences are 
extremely instructive, and not likely to be neglected. 

The success gained by the Dervishes is « kind of set-off 
to the run of ill luck which has recently beset the followers 
of the Mahdi. ‘The possible succession of MENELEK of Shoa 
(who, as far as right goes, has a better claim to represent 
Soromon than King Jonny had) would give the Italians a 
friend, or a nominal friend, on the Abyssinian throne. But 
it is extremely improbable that MENELEK or any one else 
would acquiesce in a serious diminution of the power of the 
“Emperor of Abyssinia,” the “King of the Kings of 
“ Ethiopia,” in favour of a European Power, while he and 
every one else in his place is sure to make head against the 
Dervishes. The side of Abyssinia which faces Khartoum is 
at least as difficult as any other for the operations of an in- 
vader, and the Abyssinians have a tradition of many centu- 
ries of successful resistance to foreign and Mohammedan 
invasion. Save, however, against the not very formidable 
forces of the Egyptian Pashas and Khedives, Abyssinia 
has never been formidable as an Aggressive Power, and 
it does not seem, on the whole, likely that she will count 
for more than she has counted in the last few years 
as an active agent in the dissolution of the new militant 
power of Mohammedanism in Central North Africa. If 
the Khalifa is a man of ability (of which hitherto there 
has been little sign), he will probably employ the pres- 
tige of these troops, fresh from a victorious conflict with 
the infidel, against the generals of Ex Senoussr; and 
MENELEK or any other successful claimant to the Negus- 
ship will be left pretty well at his ease to establish in the 
usual rather sanguinary Abyssinian manner his dominion 
at home. ‘The relations of the King of Suoa with the 
Italians have, as has been said, been friendly by comparison, 
and if they are wise, they will make use of this friendship 
rather to secure themselves against danger of attack than 
to obtain new concessions of territory. At some future 
time, when the hitherto little explored Galla country has 
been opened up, and when the upper course of the White 
Nile has been once more put under a stable Government, 
Abyssinia may be important to those who will then be 
its neighbours. But at present it can scarcely be said to 
be so. The complete retirement of Egypt from the position 
of a puissance qui prend leaves no possibility of difticulties 
there, and the handing over of Massowah to the Italians 
—a proceeding scarcely heroic, but less unbusinesslike than 
some recent unheroic proceedings of England—removes 
almost the last point of contact or conflict. If the new 
Neaus developed ambitious tendencies, Berbera might 
supply another such point, and the proceedings of France 
and Italy in the neighbourhood of the Gate of Tears make 
it desirable that our own hold there should not be lessened. 
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But this is quite in the future, and for once we can afford 
to look on quietly enough. There was, indeed, a time 
when such a thing as the Abyssinian expedition of twenty 
years ago would have had other endings, but that time is 
either past for ever or has not recurred. 


THE VERDICT AGAINST THE EZRA. 


HE case of Barnes v. LepGer ended in a manner which 
we should be disposed to call unsatisfactory, but not 
surprising. In our opinion the verdict was a harsh, if not 
an unjust, one. But there is in the mind of the average 
sensual man, who forms the staple of juries, a strong ten- 
dency to regard the press as a whole, and to punish the 
unprincipled sensationalism of one journal by the primitive 
method of fining another. Of course, this purpose is not 
avowed, nor is it definite. The jury who found that the 
Era had gone too far in its article, headed “ The ‘Can-can’ 
“in Brighton,” did not say to themselves “ Certain news- 
“ papers are a pest to society ; therefore, let us take ven- 
“ geance on the first newspaper we can get hold of.” But 
the intellectual temper and moral bias which jurymen 
bring to the performance of their duties must be affected by 
what they know as individuals, what they hear in private 
conversation, and what they see with their own eyes. The 
trial of Barvyes v. Lepcer followed immediately upon 
another case, on which we commented last week. They 
were both tried before the same judge, and the jurors 
in the later action must have known something about the 
earlier one. Juries are the only censors of the press, and 
we quite agree with Mr. Justice Fretp that there ought 
to be no others. The result, however, of this fact is, 
that proprietors of highly respectable newspapers, such as 
the Hra, have occasionally to pay for the sins of the black 
sheep of the profession. The fate of Mr. LepceEr is, as 
we have said, a hard one. He has been connected with the 
Fra for more than thirty years, and has been its proprietor 
for fifteen. His paper is mainly, if not entirely, theatrical, 
and, therefore, the subject of the incriminated article was 
peculiarly within his province. He did not rely, as he 
might, without professional impropriety, have relied, upon 
the observation of others, but sat out the whole performance 
from beginning to end. He came to the conclusion that the 
dance which he called the “ Can-can ” was indecent, and he 
said so in the Hra. For this he has to pay three hundred 
pounds damages and the costs of the plaintiff, as well as his 
own. No doubt Mr. Lepcer’s criticism, every word of which 
he wrote himself, was strongly expressed. He spoke of a 
“disgusting exhibition,” of a “ brazen infraction of the rules 
“of decency,” of a “ Can-can of the most outrageous charac- 
“ter.” “ Attitudes which are too revolting for exact de- 
“scription, and which have scandalized many of the not too 
“ strait-laced patrons of the hall,” are also among the flowers 
of Mr. LepcEr’s somewhat exuberant rhetoric. Let it be 
granted that these phrases are exaggerated, or even entirely 
misplaced. Still, if they were honestly employed, had not 
Mr. Lepcer a legal and moral right to employ them ? 

It has always been held by judges, at least in recent 
years, that comment upon a public performance is privileged 
if the commentator writes in good faith. We say 
“ privileged ” in the popular and not in the technical sense. 

course the protection does not extend to statements of 
fact. Ifa journalist says, for instance, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has dabbled in the funds, he is not to be 
excused on the ground that the public are interested in the 
question whether such irregularities have been committed 
or not, but renders himself liable to prove the charge or 
take the consequences. If, however, a man makes a speech 
on a platform, if a picture is exhibited, if a play is acted, if 
a dance is performed, the notice of society is invited, and 
anybody, whether he be connected with the press or no, is 
at liberty to say what he thinks. Mr. Lepcer’s defence, 
which seems to us an exceedingly strong one, was not 
confined to the enunciation of this sound but general doc- 
trine. He called no less than eight independent witnesses, 
one of whom had received two complimentary tickets from 
the manager of the Alhambra for himself and his wife. 
It cannot be supposed that all these gentlemen had puri- 
tanical tastes, or disapproved of dancing in music-halls 
altogether. The general effect of the evidence on both 

would seem to be that the dance was a question- 

able one, with regard to which competent and respectable 
observers might and did honestly form different opinions. 
witness, indeed, swore that the dance was followed by 


some hissing, and that twenty or thirty people left the 
hall. On the other hand, it seems to have been established 
that the dance was not the “Can-can ” as performed at the 
defunct Mabille, and there seen, as he candidly remarked, 
by no less a personage than Sir Witu1aM Ventris Frevp. A 
few years ago no jury would, on such evidence, have mulcted 
a respectable journalist in heavy damages. They might 
have sympathized with the plaintiff in his loss of engage- 
ments. They might have thought Mr. Lepcrr’s condem- 
nation of what he believed to be improper too strong, 
or altogether undeserved. But they would have considered 
that the only illegitimate motive suggested to Mr. LepcEn’s 
prejudice had been repudiated on one side, and abandoned 
on the other. They would have refused to limit the right 
of criticism by setting themselves to review the judgment 
of the critic. We are no longer “as in 1885.” A school of 
journalists has arisen who seem determined that there shall 
be no privacy in life, and that everything which may 
furnish the topic of a scandalous paragraph shall be printed 
as historic truth. Nuisances of this kind can best be 
reached through their pockets. Meanwhile, it would be 
well if judges exercised a little discrimination, since juries 
are so obviously inclined to lump all journalists together. 


THE STATE TRIAL IN FRANCE. 


I’ M. Trrarp’s Ministry had as good a majority in the 

country as in the Chamber, or could turn its majority 
in the Chamber into a majority in the country, it would be 
the strongest Cabinet which has been seen in our days. 
Whether the crowd of Deputies who vote so steadily on the 
great question are to be trusted to behave equally well on 
other questions, and a month hence, or not, they may be 
implicitly relied on to put a spoke in the wheel of General 
Boutancer. The Senate has prepared to try him with joy, 
and as a matter of course. The Deputies have supplied the 
Senate with the necessary powers. The narrow majority 
by which “ urgency” was carried for the Bill authorizing 
the Senate to act as a High Court of Justice is supposed to 
be a sign that there are some Radicals who wish to remind 
M. Tirarp that they do not altogether approve of his 
Cabinet, though they will help him to shut up General 
Bovu.tancer. The demonstration of a well-known fact was 
surely unn . That the Republican Senators and 
Deputies would if they could get rid of the General is one 
of those things which require no further proof. Neither 
did the world require to be reminded that, if he were once 
out of the way, the Deputies would probably betake them- 
selves again to their old work of upsetting Cabinets. These 
are two fixed points in contemporary French politics. It 
would even seem to be generally acknowledged that there is 
a third. The Senate, it is understood, will condemn 
General BovLancer for contumacy and will probably be 
enabled to pass the same sentence on certain of his allies, 
who will be summoned with him, and who with him will 
remain at Brussels. 

It is to be presumed that M. Tirarp and his colleagues 
are persuaded that they will weaken the General by the 
course they are taking with him. The reasons for their 
belief are not obvious to observers. Nothing could serve 
better to justify the General’s late taking to cover than a 
declaration on the part of the Senate that it means to con- 
demn him in any case. There had been a belief that the 
Upper Chamber could hardly be less judicial, less ready to 
listen to evidence, than the police court, which practically 
acquitted MM. Déroutipe, Naquet, and Lacuerre. It was 
credited with a sufficient regard for its own reputation to 
make it insist that the Government should present evidence, 
and not merely vague accusation. To judge by its recent 
conduct, however, the Senate is quite as ready as the 
majority of the Chamber to vote the General a criminal 
under the influence of mere rage and fear. It has shown a 
degree of excitement which certainly unfits it completely 
for the work of a law court. When a Cabinet and two 
Chambers can act on such a document as M. QuESNAY DE 
Beavurepaire’s demand for leave to proceed with the trial, 
they must be in a state of mind which would justify any 
man in declining to be tried by them. It is simply an 
abusive leader. Frenchmen have, no doubt, ideas which 
are not ours as to the kind of language which is becoming, 
and the kind of evidence which is presentable, in a law 
court. But even in France, when a man is to be tried for 
a definite offence, proof that he is guilty of that particular 


offence is i Now the Procureur has only asserted | 
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that the General is a pushing demagogue, and that is not 
necessarily the same thing as a traitor. The character of 
this document explains the resignation of M. pe Boucnez. 
M. Quesnay ve Beavurepatre must have had the evidence 
of the Government before him, he must have known that, 
after such an event, it was necessary to convince all who 
were likely to be disgusted by an attempt to wrench the 
law that the Cabinet was not acting blindly. If he said no 
more than he has said, it was most probably because he had 
no more to say, and that could hardly appear enough to a 
purely professional lawyer. We may not unfairly conclude 
that what the Senate is about to do is to pass a Bill of 
attainder against the General. Now Bills of attainder have 
been used with great effect in English history, and it is no 
doubt the truth that there are cases in which a man who is 
not technically a traitor has made himself a danger to the 
State and may be justly struck down. But the weapon can 
only be used with effect by those who have a solid force 
to support them, and can act on the rule that stone dead 
hath no fellow. It is very doubtful whether there is a 
genuine force at the back of the Parliamentarians, and the 
General has taken good care that Essex’s famous saying 
cannot be applied to him. It is already apparent that he 
has not done himself any serious harm by absconding. Fol- 
lowers who were in a hurry to leave him are beginning to 
find that out, and are coming back. The General will 
apparently be able to wait in safety till it suits him to come 
back and stand that trial in person which the French law 
secures to the criminal who has been condemned in con- 
tumacy. Unless the law is changed for him, he will be able 
to do it when he likes; and of course he will do it just 
at the general election. The undignified character of his 
behaviour may do him no more harm than the sad history 
of the breeches has done Mr. O’Briey—with Mr. O’Brten’s 


own gallery. 


ROUMANIA. 


. be partisans of Russia—that is to say, those who either 
hope for or are careless of a general European war— 
affect extreme delight at the Ministerial crisis at Bucharest 
which has placed M. Lascar Cararcr in the position of 
Prime Minister of Roumania. That M. Cararcr himself 
has Russian sympathies is certain, and his success is, both 
for this reason and because of the politics of those whom he 
has defeated and succeeded, unfortunate enough. <A run 
of ill luck, not necessarily serious, but significant, seems to 
have set in against the foreign policy of Count KaLNoxy 
(or rather against Count KatNoxky’s conduct of that policy) 
in the Balkan States. The influence of Austria has been 
seriously lessened, if not for the time destroyed, in Servia, 
and now anti-Austrian councils seem likely to have the 
upper hand further down the Danube. This is the more 
discouraging in appearance that some alarmists have lately 
transferred their anxieties with particular attention to 
Roumania. It is, however, not impossible that their fears 
may be disappointed. In the first place M. Cararar’s minis- 
try has taken a much less Russophil colour than it at first 
promised. Besides, in Roumania, as in almost all the lesser 
countries which have adopted Parliamentary institutions, 
the particular institution whose adoption has been most 
thorough and unhesitating is party division and rivalry. 
The Roumanian Conservatives, whose Conservatism is an 
odd kind of Toryism, are by no means united among them- 
selves, and are also by no means Russophil as a whole. 
Personal intrigue and the petty rivalry of small parties, 
or rather sections, are likely to have much more to do with 
the matter than adherence to Russia and Austria respec- 
tively. But it must be admitted that minor party leaders 
are the very instruments wanted by a Power so lavish 
and so unscrupulous as Russia. 

Fortunately, however, there is one element in the pro- 
blem which is pretty sure to work favourably. A rash 
politician might almost say that he wished Servia could 
for a time be brought as closely as possible under Rus- 
sian influence, because of the inevitable consequence. No 
one can have forgotten what was the result in Bulgaria of 
an intimate acquaintance with the blessing of being protected 
by Russia. The Bulgarians began with ardent gratitude and 
affection ; they ended, as everybody knows, by conceiving 
such a hearty hatred of their benefactors that it has sus- 
tained them against the pressure of haif Europe, has made 
up for the lukewarmness of the other half in their cause, 
and has even neutralized, to a great extent, the desertion of 
Prince ALEXANDER, and the not wholly wise or popular con- 


duct of Prince Ferpinanp. The experiment might be a 
dangerous one, but it would, in the long run, probably have 
the same effect in Servia. Meanwhile, the third of the 
Danubian States, if it has not recently experienced actual 
Russian domination, has experienced the pleasures of being 
an ally of Russia. It seems impossible that any Roumanian, 
not actually bought or completely blinded by party spirit, 
should wish to surrender the independence which was vin- 
dicated with real glory in the war twelve years ago. Even 
the minor exertion of “influence” is likely to be felt 
as burdensome before long if it were once admitted. On 
the other hand, every tolerably sensible Wallachian or 
Moldavian should know that the intentions of Austria are 
not in the least equivocal. Both politically and from the 
military point of view it is actually more to Austrian ad- 
vantage to have a friendly State of no contemptible power 
interposed between Austria and her restless and ambitious 
neighbour than to extend the already inconvenient and 
dangerous frontier contact which exists in Galicia. As in 
many other European countries, economic and social ques- 
tions are rather troublesome just now in Roumania, but 
here again no one in his senses can think that a closer con- 
nexion with Russia will do good. And there is this special 
reason for keeping aloof, that Panslavism, which may have 
some attraction for Servians, should have none for Rou- 
manians as such. The main difficulty is, no doubt, that the 
fact of the German origin of the Sovereign exercises its 
usual effect in making the people anti-German. That isa 
very old phenomenon, and it has its inconveniences. But, 
as other examples show, they are not insuperable, and the 
present King and Queen of Roumanta have certainly done 
nothing to make themselves personally unpopular. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


| ager nee the most piquant and appetizing kickshaw in 
the great feast of Gladstonian oratory held the other 
night at St. James’s Hall was Mr. Sexton’s admission that 
he had never before heard Sir Witt1am Harcourt speak 
outside the House of Commons. Whether his past or his 
present state is the more gracious we will not undertake to 
determine ; but we may take leave to criticize one of the 
reflections which Mr. Sexton's late-won privilege has sug- 
gested to him. Having now heard Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
on the stump, and having heard how his audience at St. 
James’s Hall listened to him, “ I am able,” said Mr, Sextoy, 
“ to understand why he stands in such little favour with 
“ the fraudulent majority of the moment in the House of 
“Commons. It is because he stands in such favour with 
“the honest permanent majority outside.” Now, as the 
speaker had only heard Sir Witi1am Harcourt on that 
occasion, the only proof of the favour in which he stood 
must have been that given by the’audience then present. 
Therefore that audience must have been representative of 
the “honest permanent majority outside.” But, two years 
ago, the honest permanent majority outside showed, we 
should say their honesty, but Mr. Sexton can hardly say 
their permanence, by returning to Parliament a large 
majority of members diametrically opposed in politics to 
Sir Wini1am Harcourt; while we find on reference to 
the “descriptive report” of the meeting that the audience, 
supposed to be representative of the honest and permanent 
majority, were admitted by ticket. That, no doubt, would 
account for the favour in which Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
stood with them; but it leaves Mr. Sexron’s inferences 
from that fact more mysterious than ever. His practice 
would seem to be this. He holds that, when an honest and 
permanent majority sympathize with a given politician, 
they show their sympathy by returning a large majority of 
his opponents to Parliament. If, however, you give & 
certain number of these tickets of admission to a public 
building to hear the said politician, they receive bim with 
much favour. And then you understand why it is that he 
stands in such little favour with that “fraudulent majority 
“ of the moment,” which, in order to show their sympathy 
with him, the honest permanent majority have returned to 
the House of Commons. If Sir Witt1aM Harcourt on his 
part, as we presume is the case, has never heard Mr. SEXTON 
before outside Parliament, that distinguished orator has 
given him an intellectual puzzle to carry away with him 
which ought to fix this speech for ever in the memory 
its new hearer. 


The moral pleasure, however, which the audience and 
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the orator must have derived from this meeting is under- 
stood to have been qualified. Gladstonian critics agree in 
ing it as a meeting which “ makes amends,” and have 
become almost tearful in their contemplation of the tact, 
the delicacy, the generosity of Mr. Sexron’s references to 
his past relations with Sir Witt1am Harcourt. He con- 
fessed, he said, that he had not always listened to him 
with the unmixed pleasure which he felt the other night. 
Probably he was thinking of those speeches of the then 
Home Secretary which Lord Harrineton recently described 
with perfect accuracy as forming an appropriate preface 
to “ Parnellism and Crime.” Mr. Sexton refers to them, 
however, “not bitterly nor sadly, but in a joyful spirit 
“ of historical retrospect ”—-such, we suppose, as that which 
fills the mind of Sir Grorce TreveLyan as he lingers 
fondly over the last numbers of United Ireland of the 
iod of the “ Dublin Scandals”—and regards them as 
“a landmark in the progress of our cause.” How it is 
that the cause to which Sir Wiit1am Harcourt was then 
so bitterly opposed has made progress with his assistance, 
and how the right honourable gentleman himself has never- 
theless not executed a strategic movement to the rear, 
was next the theme of Mr. Sexton's discourse. And he 
reconciled these apparently contradictory phenomena after 
the usual fashion which Gladstonians seem to think so 
plausible, but which really assumes a total defect alike of 
memory and reasoning capacity in those whom it is sup- 
capable of cajoling. Sir Witi1am and his friends, 
says Mr. Sexton, opposed Home Rule only because and so 
long as it was not demanded by a preponderant majority of 
representatives of the Irish people. At the election of 1885 
the situation was changed, and accordingly Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt and his friends proposed a settlement. Yes, the 
situation was changed, indeed ; but how? By the return of 
the aforesaid preponderant majority alone? No; but by the 
non-return of a sufficiently large body of English Liberals 
to enable Mr. Giapstone to defy the Parnellites instead of 
surrendering to them. It is convenient for Mr. Sexton 
and Sir Wittiam Harcourt to forget that the latter’s 
leader besought the English electorate to give him such 
Parliamentary strength that he might snap his fingers at 
the former's party ; and that if the electorate had only done 
this, the “ union of hearts” would have been deferred till 
the Parnellites should be able to pay for it. But let them 
not suppose that the English public is going to be allowed 
to forget it so long as Unionists have voice or pen to 
remind them of it. 


RUSSIA AND KHORASSAN, 


N° well-informed person can mistake the gravity of the 
intelligence published, on what exact authority is not 
certain, in the Daily News of Tuesday, that Kelat-i-Nadiri 
has been ceded by the Suan to Russia. Kelat, whose dis- 
tinctive title trom other Kelats is connected with Napir 
Suan, is the most important fortress, and commands the 
principal pass in the hills which separate Khorassan (as the 
term is in modern times understood) from the Attock, 
“Skirt,” or border on the north towards the Turcoman 
deserts. At this “Skirt” the Russians have been perpetu- 
ally nibbling of late years. They got completely round its 
eastward end by their ill-omened advances to Sarakhs and 
Penjdeh ; the ‘lranscaspian railway has thrown its entire 
flank open to them; and now, it would seem, they have 
obtained a footing on the hills themselves. That is to say, 
they have advanced a step further towards Meshed, have 
begun a fresh leaf of the Khorassan artichoke, and have 
made a fresh approach to actual possession of that which 
many great military authorities have regarded as the main 
road to India. It was thought very likely that Russia, 
when she took the Karun concession so calmly, would seek 
“easement” in Khorassan ; and, if she has obtained Kelat- 
i-Nadiri, she has certainly obtained that easement with a 
vengeance. 

_ In itself, however, the proceeding is only one more step 
i a progress which, since we did not arrest it at the be- 
ginning, we can hardly object to now. It is almost certain 
that the influence of Russia will continue to increase in 
Northern Persia. But, if the news should be confirmed, it 
will, though it may cause no panic in them, certainly 
strengthen those who contend that the time has come for 
insisting on the maintenance of tcustworthy British agents 
at Herat and Balkh. For want of a Resident at the latter 
Place we were at a disadvantage during the insurrection of 


Isak and the mysteriously misreported proceedings of the 
Ameer in Afghan Turkestan. For want of a Resident at 
the former we shall be in a difficulty which will not be 
compensated by any information we may obtain from 
Meshed as to the proceedings of Russia both on the Afghan 
and the Persian sides of the territory which she has re- 
cently secured. The very strangest misconceptions appear 
to be abroad as to the reasons which make men anxious 
that she should be restricted within those territories. It 
seems sometimes to be thought that those who are thus 
anxious are anxious to bring England and Russia face to 
face as soon as possible. Exactly the contrary is the case. 
When two European nations march in this way, with native 
territories not fully “colonized” under them, friction is 
absolutely unavoidable ; and it is only a little rash to say 
that, if the aspirations of those who long for a break-up of 
Afghanistan and a Hindu-Koosh line between the two 
Powers were realized, peace would not Jast a twelvemonth 
afterwards. The idea of “ neutral zone” has been in both 
senses abused, and fault may be found with “ buffer state.” 
But both notions are perfectly sound at bottom. Thus it 
is that not a few wise men are anxious to keep Siam and 
the territories to the north of it between Burmah and 
the French. And, in fact, the whole of this arm’s-length 
policy is a policy, not of the kind usually decried as warlike, 
but the reverse. A conterminous frontier would mean in 
each case the necessary maintenance of frontier guards and 
fortifications, not, indeed, on the same scale, but in exactly 
the same manner, as those which have so long been causes 
of disturbance between Austria and Russia on the Galician 
border. Whenever there was the slightest disturbance— 
even when there was the slightest bowrse intrigue in 
Europe—we should hear of reinforcements, strengthening 
of garrisons, and the like. For this, at least as much as for 
any other, reason it is desirable to keep Russia back. It 
may be said that the contention does not extend to 
Khorassan ; but that is somewhat of a mistake. For the 
eastern part of Khorassan affords access even further south 
than Herat by Sabzawar and Farrah to the road leading to 
Candahar and India. 


“DOPPING” WITHOUT A DOPPINGER. 


R. GEORGE FREEMAN, bailiff on the estate of 

i. Mr. Brooke of Coolgreaney, is apparently as one 
who goeth forth unarmed to the chase. He has aspired to 
emulate the exploit of Colonel Crockerr—we should say 
Colonel Doppinc—but he has omitted to provide himself 
with that weapon which, in the hands of the gallant sports- 
man referred to, proved so singularly effective. Mr. 
Freeman has endeavoured to extort an apology from Mr. 
GLADSTONE without previously presenting at him a lawyer’s 
letter. The result is what might have been expected. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is unable to retract the calumnies against Mr. 
Freeman to which he has given currency from his place in 
Parliament, or, as he puts it, “to deny the things recited” 
—the calumnies in question—until he is “provided with 
“ grounds for doing so.” The unfortunate bailiff is unable 
to provide him with the particular grounds which Colonel 
DoprpinG so thoughtfully laid out for Mr. Guapstone’s in- 
spection ; so the reparation is not made, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s correspondent is left to solace himself with the 
reflection that the “first of living Englishmen” has un- 
hesitatingly affirmed the proposition that “every one sub- 
“ jected to unjust imputations is undoubtedly to be felt 

The imputation which the “ first of living Englishmen ” 
has made or insinuated, and which Mr. Freeman would 
like him to withdraw, is that Mr. Freeman is a murderer. 
“ As I know, Sir,” he writes—and the man’s essentially un- 
literary style is the best possible proof of the genuine and 
unprompted character of his letter‘ you have more than 
“once at public meetings in England stated that I shot 
“ KINSELLA, I would ask you after reading the unanimous 
“ finding of the jury on Wednesday the 27th of February 
“ lin an action brought against him by the next of kin of 
“ the deceased} that I did not shoot the man, the evidence 
“ was not as full in my favour as at the Wicklow Assizes 
“in December 1887.” Having thus been virtually ac- 
quitted by two distinct legal tribunals, Freeman thought 
that ‘it is only what a great gentleman like Mr. GLapsToNE, 
“ M.P., would wish to do if he finds he has accused a poor 
“ man wrongly to write him a letter to show round to the 
“ neighbours that he was sorry if he had hurt his feelings 
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“and done him harm with them.” To which appeal the 
great English gentleman replied, in effect, that it was 
not he, but somebody else, who had accused Freeman of 
murdering Kinse..a, and that he (the great English gen- 
tleman) had, instead of originating the accusation, merely 
made it known to about ten thousand times the number of 
persons who were acquainted with it before. “I have 
“ recited the main statements of Father DrLton, not as 
“ mine, but as his, feeling them to be very grave, and him to 
“be a responsible person.” They have been cited, con- 
tinues the G. E. G., as statements which “ought to be 
“ answered, and which, until they are answered, appear to 
“ contribute presumptive evidence in the case ”—presumptive 
evidence, that is to say, of the guilt of a man whom the 
legal tribunals declare innocent. What has to be done is 
to answer Father Ditton’s pamphlet, and when that is 
done Mr. GuiapsTone will “be anxious to do all that jus- 
“ tice may require.” And the instructive correspondence 
closes with a reply in which Mr. Freeman, with a touch 
of quaintly pathetic humour, writes:—“It is kind of 
“you to promise me if I write a book like Father 
“ Pat Driion’s showing he has not told the truth about 
“me your Honour would write me a letter to show to 
“the neighbours”; and goes on modestly to decline the 
challenge, pleading his want of culture and his inability to 
“write agin Father Ditton, who is a scholard like your 
“Honour though of course not so grand one.” Mr. 
Freeman, however, may take heart. To be a “scholard” 
is not everything ; it is not always the main thing in a 
controversy of this kind. There are occasions when native 
honesty, simplicity, and straightforwardness will produce an 
infinitely stronger impression on witnesses of the dispute 
than all the scholarship and all the dialectical ingenuity. 
We leave it to all honourable men to determine whether 
this correspondence between Mr. Grorce Freeman, the 
bailiff, and Mr. W. E. Guapstone, the statesman, is or is 
not an instance of the kind, 


DYNAMITE GUNS AND CRUISERS. 


WE. have recently heard a good deal of the new American 
so-called “dynamite cruiser,” Vesuvius, and anticipations 
of a rather exaggerated character as to her capabilities are in- 
dulged in, to judge by some of the statements about her that are 
circulated in the press. One of our contemporaries has pub- 
lished a report from America which claims for her a speed of 30 
knots, and asserts that she will be able to blow up any vessel 
coming within a mile of her. We believe she really will attain a 
— of nearly 20 knots, and her armament will be 3 pneumatic 
ynamite guns of the Zalinski pattern; but that she will be 
so formidable an antagonist as her friends imagine is, we fear, 
highly improbable. We may, in the first place, clear away a 
few misconceptions that appear still to cling round the new 
weapon, which has attracted so much notice, and give our readers 
some idea of its true nature and sphere of action. To begin with, 
what is known as the Zalinski gun is not by any means the in- 
vention of him whose name it bears, but owes its origin to the 
ingenuity of Mr. Mefford, of Ohio, who first brought it out in 
1883. It was patented by him both in the United States and 
England in that year. Lieutenant Zalinski, of the Artillery of 
the United States, superintended the experiments entered into 
with it about that time, and, being afterwards employed by the 
Company which brought forward the newest and most improved 
pattern, had the g fortune to have his name as firmly con- 
nected with the new weapon as though he had been the original 
inventor. Sie vos non vodis ! Meflord’s first gun was formed of a 
brass 2-inch tube 30 feet long, and, after some improvements, 
developed excellent results, better, indeed, considering its size, 
than any that have since been arrived at; but it was found that 
considerable alterations were necessary ere the principle could be 
adapted to guns of a larger calibre. 

r. Mefford set to work to rectify this state of things; but 
meanwhile the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company, of New 
York, built an 8-inch gun 60 feet long, and it was his connexion 
with the Company at this time that caused Zalinski’s name to be 
linked to the new invention. The range of this gun was by no 
Means so great in proportion to its size as it should have been 
had the same ratio of power in this respect developed by the 
original gun been kept up; and the results as regards ranging 
= were, and still continue, somewhat disappointing there- 

The reason of this is that the channel of communication 
between the gun and the reservoir of compressed air was almost 
perfectly straight through a flexible hose in the case of the 
smaller gun, while in the larger pattern there were two sha 
bends, or rather corners, in it. Every turn highly-com be 
air has to pass through in such a case materially diminishes its 


rojectile force ; and it is this inherent defect that will, we be- 
ieve, considerably militate against the effectiveness of the new 


gun asanavalarm. The gun has, therefore, an accurate range of 
only about 2,000 yards, and on this account can hardly claim to 
be called a gun, in the modern acceptance of the term, at all. It 
is, in fact, on this very point that the greatest popular miscon~ 
ceptions exist. 

What is known as the Zalinski gun is really nothing more than 
an apparatus for discharging torpedoes through the air in place of 
sending them through the water, and its me ger may be said 
to partake more of the nature of a rocket than of what we usually 
speak of as a shell. Its range is very short, its length is so great 
as to cause considerable unwieldiness, and its accuracy is by no 
means unimpeachable. With all due respect to the rumours 
with regard to the Vesuvius, we very much question whether 
anything in the shape of a cruiser relying almost altogether, as 
she is said to do, on such weapons would be a valuable addition 
to the naval forces of any power. 

Perhaps a brief description of the Zalinski dynamite gun may 
here be of interest to those of our readers who have not as yet 
had an opportunity of seeing an account of it. As already 
stated, its length is 60 feet, and its calibre 8 inches, the barrel 
being composed of wrought-iron tubing 3” thick, lined with 
}” seamless brass tubing, and supported on a suitable truss, 
the whole revolving round trunnions projecting from a cast- 
iron breechpiece, which are supported on two cast-iron uprights 
resting on the platform. A pressure-gauge, showing the available 

ressure, is in such a position that it can be seen by the person 

ring, and the laying and firing of the gun are entirely under the 
control of one man. The air reservoir consists of eight wrought- 
iron tubes, supported in two tiers on the platform. During each 
round the pressure in the reservoir is reduced only about 3th 
to ;ith of its original value, and this may be replaced or a 
correction made for the reduced pressure. The breech is closed 
by a simple gate opening inwards, and sealed by a wooden sabot 
and felt wad. The gun is unrifled, because the projectile, from its 
length and small density, would require a very rapid twist, and to 
give it such a twist would be impossible, owing to the weakness 
of the walls beth of the shell and gun. There would also bea 
danger that the dynamite, or other high detonating explosive con- 
tained in the shell, might be exploded in the bore either by the 
shock due to the high angular velocity given to the shell, or by 
the heat developed by the friction set up. Since the gun, there- 
fore, had to be unrifled, a difficulty arose as to how the projectile 
was to be a travelling ee first. It was found necessary to 
make it on the principle of a rocket, with the centre of gravity 
well forward, and with a light long tail behind. The projectile 
for the 8-inch gun is 40 inches long, and is formed of seamless 
brass, with a conical point of iron 12 inches in length. The 
tail is made of wood, or of light metal. An endeavour has 
lately been made with some success to give the projectile a 
rotatory motion during flight by means of vanes behind. 
ordinary percussion-fuses were not found satisfactory, and an 
electrical arrangement has been made by which an electric circuit 
is closed on striking the object, and the primer detonated. It has 
been found that a Later effect is obtained ifthe detonating com- 
pound is detonated at a point remote from the surface against 
which it is intended to act, and the detonator, in order to fully 
develop the effect of the shell, is, therefore, placed in its base. 

These guns are capable of considerable accuracy up to about 
2,000 yards, and the bursting charge of their shells is very large 
in proportion to their weight. The 8” gun can throw a shell con- 
taining as much as 100 lbs. of gelatine, while the 105” and 124” 
guns, with which it is contemplated to arm the Vesuvius, will 
have bursting charges as large as 200 lbs. and 400 lbs. respec- 
tively. It is evident from this description, therefore, that the 
new weapon should not properly be classed amongst guns in the 
usual acceptation of the term, but should be regarded merely 
as an apparatus for discharging torpedoes. Viewed from this 
standpoint, it has undoubtedly great merits, and, confined within 
its proper sphere, it will no doubt prove a valuable adjunct 
to coast defence. A large harbour would find the protection 
of such weapons of great value, and they would very satis- 
factorily replace submarine mines in certain situations. We 
believe the United States are fully alive to their advantages 
in this respect, and contemplate introducing them in sunken 
batteries, on ships, and on shore, to aid in the scheme for the 
defence of some of their harbours. In September 1887 some very 
satisfactory experiments were carried out with them at New 
York, by which the powers of the gun in the direction we have 
indicated were conclusively established. Indeed, it became clear 
from the results obtained that the gun possessed many —— 
over the Whitehead, Brennan, or other movable or dirigeable 
torpedoes. The cost of such torpedoes is far greater, and they are 
more easily avoided by manceuvring, or warded off by nets. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to dodge the projectile from the 
gun, or to parry its attack, while its bursting charge may be as 
great as that of a torpedo, and its weight and cost will be much 
less. The pneumatic guns, if, therefore, merely regarded as 
torpedo-throwers, will be of great value ; but we wish to point out 
that they will not be equally so if used for the armament of @ 
cruiser. 

The maximum range these weapons have as yet attained is only 
one mile and three-quarters, even with the large pressure of @ 
thousand pounds to the square inch. How is a cruiser armed 
with guns possessing such a short range ever to come within 
striking distance of a war-vessel equipped with the rifle-guns 
usually carried by the navies of every Power on the globe? 
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The real truth is, no cruiser armed solely with such weapons 
would have a chance, and she would, moreover, be at a vast 
disadvantage on another account. The ammunition she would 
have her hold full of would be composed of some high detonating 
composition such as dynamite or nitro-gelatine, and she would 
infallibly be exploded by the concussion of an enemy’s shot 
striking her. A single hit, therefore, would probably have the 
effect of shivering her and her crew into atoms. It is undoubt- 
edly true that did she succeed in making one good shot she would 
blow her foe likewise to pieces; but we must bear in mind that 
before she can get within 2,000 yards of a modern war-ship she 
will in all probability have been hulled several times herself. 
Bearing all this in mind, we are on the whole inclined to doubt 
whether the Vesuvius will care to try conclusions with a modern 
war vessel, even though unprovided with pneumatic guns of the 


Zalinski type. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Ee emer have had unequalled opportunities this winter 
of examining for themselves the pictures of the famous 
French and Dutch Romanticists of this century, hitherto little 
known to those who do not go abroad for their artistic im- 


—— The Corots at the Goupil Gallery and the Modern 


tch Masters at the Fine Art Society have lately occupied our 
attention. The collection of Romanticist Pas now brought 
ther at the Galleries, 160 New Bond Street, under the 
joint care of Messrs. Dowdeswell and of Messrs. Buck and Reid, 
is still more interesting and characteristic. No such exhibition 
as is formed by these two hundred masterpieces has ever been 
seen in this country before. 
In 1819, Kératry, writing like one who would cleanse the 


‘temple of art from such as sold doves in it, declared that the 


Salon was dishonoured by the presence of such a work as 
Géricault’s “Radeau de la Méduse.” Seventy years have passed 
since then, and what would Kératry say now if his ghost could 
hear the praises and see the prices which the masters of Ro- 
manticism command? The history of the movement is given 
with excellent judgment and knowledge in the preface to the 
Catalogue of the collection, which is signed by Mr. W. E. 
Henley. In connexion with this Catalogue, however, we have 
to mention a curious circumstance. On the opening day, which 
occurred last week, we received a copy of the book, which 
contained sixty-five pages of biographical and critical matter. 
Owing to the pressure on our space at this time of year we were 
not able to notice this Gallery last week; at the beginning of the 
present week, therefore, we visited it again, to refresh our 
memory, and, having mislaid our original Catalogue, we bought 
another. But it had dwindled to fifty-two s,and when we 
looked for the critical notices, they had disappeared. It was 
stated originally that Jacobus Maris “is by no means incapable 
of bad work,” and that is true. But truth is not always palat- 
able to connoisseurs, so the remark has been cancelled. Mr. 
Henley had stated, and the epigram is not a bad one, that Van 
Marcke “ is not even Troyon’s best work.” This seems to have 
been too much for persons holding “corners” in Van Marcke, and 
it has vanished. “There are a great many bad examples of Diaz 
in the market” ; oh, fie! how critical and unkind, have said the 
editors, and forthwith it has been erased. All this seems very 
silly and sensitive. Mr. Henley’s remarks are not condemnatory 
in any case of pictures actually exhibited, and the only objection 
which could be brought against his criticism is that it suggests 
that there are spots in the sun, and that even Apelles sometimes 
trips. This, however, seems to be intolerable to the modern 
speculator in canvases. 

It is impossible for us to attempt any detailed notice of these 
two hundred pictures, many of them famous, and most of them 
deserving to be so. The examples of Diaz are twenty-two in 
number, and of every class. Here are his delicious bits of forest, 
with a pool in the foreground, and the importunate blue sky, in 
lumps of solid radiance, forcing its way through the thin roof of 
foliage ; and there are nymphs and Cupids which we could wish 
translated. Théodore Rousseau, “le grand refusé,” now worthily 
accepted everywhere, is represented ‘she small and compara- 
tively unimportant, but exquisite, examples, Here is the “ Plain 
of Barbizon,” with its row of classic cottages, and the “Old 
Oak,” which is, or might be, that “burgrave végétal, digne 
d’étre chanté par Laprade, qui a vu les siécles tomber autour de 
lui comme les feuilles jaunes de l’automne,” of which Gautier 

in his reminiscences of Rousseau. Of the twenty-three 
delicious Corots, the one which, perhaps, delights the eye most 
is the “Lake” (23), with its serene and lustrous waters in 
foreground, and its cluster of motionless trees, around which 

the atmosphere rests and settles like another and more dia- 
phanous liquid. This is none the less perfect, to our taste, that 
it has none of the cobweb character of foliage which marks 
extreme examples of Corot’s mannerism. Daubigny, with 
twenty large contributions, occupies a wall to himself. Some of 
these are admirable examples of broad and vigorous brushwork ; 
but we cannot say that, brought thus into direct competition 
With those masters of landscape whom we have already men- 
tioned, Daubigny quite holds his own. His touch, especially as 
he advanced in life, lacked freshness and lightness; his tones 
were harmonious, but opaque, and when he tried to secure a gayer 


key of landscape colour, his greens, as may here be seen in two 
rather painful examples, are crude and cabbagey. 

The Little Masters of Romanticism are here for the special 
gratification of the curious. And specially Monticelli, that extra- 
ordinary link between Titian and the pavement-artist. There are 
no words contemptuous enough for a bad Monticelli; such a 
cluster of jewels as “The Halt of the Hunting Party” might 
tempt an enthusiast to say that he was the first colourist of Tis 
age. The careful study of, let us say, the “ Féte Champétre” 
leaves us with the impression that Monticelli never learned the 
elements of his art, that he could not get the paint off the end of 
his brush—witness the painting, the “modelling” (save the mark!) 
of the lady in blue—but that he was dowered with a superb 
feeling for the beauty of spaces of pure radiant colour set in 
murky depths of shadow. Me. Henley say “his magic meadows 
and enchanted gardens have but to be good to be unique.” Doubt- 
less ; yet, as Monticellists when such could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands, we have to sigh, low seldom they are 

! Of another little master, Hervier, the “Chickens” is 
above praise; and of yet another, Michel, there is a hill-side, 
brown and steely-blue, that is worthy of Diaz. 

The Dutch Romanticists are not less favourably represented 
than the French. We pass at once to Matthijs Maris, because to 


us there is no such painter of mystery in beauty to be found in 
| Holland, perhaps in Europe, at this date. He is a sort of Dutch 
Rossetti, full of dreams hardly to be expressed in artistic lan- 
guage, whimsical in his aspect of nature, full of delight in all 
| that seems to lie outside of an artist's experience. “Tle is 
' Coming!” exemplifies his gem-like colour and the eccentric charm 
of his design. “The Windmills” is a landscape full of beauty 
| of colour and tone, and fascinating in its absolute originality. Of 
| Mauve, the best of the successors of Troyon, and the mo one 
who surpassed his master, we have thirteen admirable specimens, 
| the best of which, “ The Young Bull,” might be taken to heart 
by our English cattle-painters as a model of everything which 
they do not succeed in achieving. A wall is devoted to Jacobus 
Maris, mainly exemplified in somewhat hard and gloomy views of 
Amsterdam and its environs. We do not often find ourselves at 
variance with Mr. Henley, whose criticisms on these painters are 
singularly acute and sound, and we are, therefore, sorry to be 
unable to agree with him in considering Jacobus Maris “the 
greatest living artist in landscape.” It is true that the seventies 
were so fatal to the leading landscapists of Europe that the 
compliment is not so strong a one as it seems to be. Yet 
—— is still alive, to name but one possible rival. 

e must close with a sense that we have not even indicated 
the wealth that is lavished on the walls of the Dowdeswell 
Gallery. Here are bright church interiors by Bosboom ; Jules 
Bretons, and among them “La Glaneuse,” which enjoyed so 
great a success in the Salon of 1877; wild clumsy landscapes by 
Courbet, full of sulky force; a truly horrid Géréme, “Rex 
Tibicen,” that makes sheer discord with the delicate landscapes 
around it ; a set of fine examples of the melancholy Israels ; cattle 
of Troyon and Van Marcke, none of them, however, to be com- 
pared with Mauve’s bull; sea-scapes of Mesdag; and eight mis- 
cellaneous works by Millet, including the wonderful “ Wood- 
sawyers,” with the famous deep-blue breeches. The collection is 
throughout of the highest interest, and Mr. Henley’s Catalogue, 
even in its mutilated shape, forms an invaluable guide to it. 


TOBOGGANING IN THE ENGADINE. 


O*, all the winter sports for which our countrymen in Switzer- 
land go in most keenly, perhaps so-called tobogganing takes 
the precedence. Skating requires indefatigable practice and 
specially kept rinks (as lake skating, even where lakes abound, is 
a rarity, owing to frequent falls of snow covering and spoiling 
the ice); curling is only possible where a certain number of 
enthusiasts combine to get it up; snowshoeing is not practicable 
except under certain conditions of the snow. But, given a 
to and a snowy hill, however slight the gradient of 
the slope may be, any one in moderately robust health can 
utilize it for to’ ing on nearly every day from the beginni 

of November to the middle of March in the Engadine. And 
some ten years ago, when Alpine winter resorts were in their 
infaney, tobogganing was carried on in the somewhat primitive 
style touched on above. The winter visitor, with visions derived 
from pictures, perhaps, of Canadian tobogganing floating in his 
brain, was surprised to see how differently the amusement was 
arranged in Switzerland. In Canada the machine usually 
employed is long and flat-bottomed, turned up in front, and large 
enough to hold several persons, who tuck their feet into its 
recesses and steer with thickly-gloved hands. The runs on 
which the sport comes off are generally quite straight, for such 
a toboggan is difficult to guide round corners. Non-toboggan- 
ing readers may not know how many varieties of toboggans 
exist, each variety peculiar to its own country or district. In 
Switzerland, until a few years ago, two kinds, each machi 

being for a single rider, were used. One, resembling the or- 
dinary United States coaster, was invariably seen in the Grisons ; 
the other, of much the same form, but higher, flatter, and 
shorter, was to be found in the Valais and Vaud. As the 


attractions of the sport grew more and more apparent to 
Englishmen, foreign machines were gradually introduced by the 
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more enterprising of our countrymen. First came the “Canadian,” 
which usually spent its time in the hall of the hotel, where its 
owner had taken up his abode, the machine on its arrival being 
found totally unfitted for Swiss runs and roads. Then came 
the great era in tobogganing in Switzerland, when in the 
“ International ” Toboggan Race of 1888, held annually at Davos, 
a sled, since known as an “ America,” was first introduced on a 
Swiss course. It must be understood that America is not a 
correct name for a particular machine, which, in the United States, 
is simply called a clipper-sled. But the toboggan in question was 
christened “ America ” by its owner, an American gentleman who 
was spending the winter at Davos, and henceforward all machines 
built on the same line have been known as “ Americas” from the 
name painted on the “ bows” of their model. 

Tobogganers and Toboggan Race Committees are an in- 
structive and a most entertaining study in the isolated winter 
resorts of St. Moritz and Davos. Till the “ International” of 
1888 the latter had only made their existence visible by a good 
deal of hard manual labour in shovelling snow on the toboggan 
runs, illegally turning the courses of obstructive torrents, and 
removing the landmarks of the peasants when such landmarks 
were in the form of railings, trees, or other impediments to a 
toboganner’s fleet passage. Their duties also included practising 
on the run when it was not open to the public, and never by any 
chance coming in amongst the first six in a race. But when 
“ America” showed her shapely nose on the Clavadel course, 
then the tobogganing world awoke in double quick time. 
“ America,” with her headforemost rider, swept triumphantly 
to the winning-post, fur ahead of all the other competitors, 
and there were great searchings of heart amongst the Davos 
tobogganers. “ Was ‘ America’ a fit and proper machine to be 
allowed to compete in a race?” was the question on the lips of 
all. She was long, low, of solid woodwork, instead of frame- 
work, and fitted with spring runners ; but ¢he point was that she 
had cut out all other toboggans. Davos Solel on with burning 
interest while the second event of the toboggan racing season, 
the St. Moritz “Grand National,” was pending. Would the 
St. Moritz Club disqualify “ America”? That enlightened body 
did no such thing; but allowed “ America” to come, to look— 
and to be ridden away again; for her owner feared to take her 
down the terrifically steep, icy, tortuous course on which the 
health-seekers of St. Moritz do playfully disport themselves. 
And now, in 1889, what a change! ‘I'ruly tobogganers are fickle 
as the winds! In every race, be it a* St. Moritz or Davos, 
“ Americas ” carry all before them. Instead of the sedate figures, 
mounted high on what are now known as “ defunct Swiss,” we 
see a flat form, with sprawling legs, shooting down, head fore- 
most, over the glassy track, with great banks of snow on either 
side, which has taken the place of the old primitive slope, with 
bumps and jars over its many irregularities in store for the rider. 
In fact, so very attractive has tobogganing become in the 
Engadine, that its votaries appear to look upon broken legs and 
collar-bones es trifling “ incidents in a great national” sport, and 
will uncomplainingly risk being crippled for a whole winter, 
or possibly for life, in exchange for the very fast, fleeting 
joys of a run down “the Church Leap.” Personally, one might 

refer the fun of the good old days of tobogganing, without the 

orrors of the amusement as it is at present open ; but men are voted 
antiquated and cowardly if they dare to hint at this in the presence 
of the sportsmen of "89. We also have a sneaking conviction 
that tobogganing is a sport specially fitted for persons of iron 
nerves, and not overburdened with brains. A novice may, with 
a few weeks’ practice, beat an old hand of many years’ experi- 
ence, and surely this is not encouraging to those who desire to 
gain some credit by excelling in the art? And when at last 
“ Americas” especially if ridden headforemost, were admitted on 
all sides to be the fastest machines which man could devise, it 
would have been thought that Tobogganing Club Committees, 
having once sanctioned the admittance of “ Americas ” to competi- 
tion in their races, would have had a period of peace in store for 
them. Not atall. No sooner were the more energetic of the 
riders in the “ International” of 1889 provided with these speedy 
machines than one of the competitors, who thought that, if he 
had not the requisite skill in the art of tobogganing, he might, at 
any rate, win the race by cuteness, proceeded to introduce a 
diabolical-looking “ steed,” called a “bob-sled.” This machine 
consisted of two “ Americas,” one behind the other, connected by 
a long board. The whole was steered with a handle, like a 
bicycle, and owing to its great weight and the power in steering 
of the rider, who lay along the board, was able to give a minute 
on the course to any other type of* racer. 

The Racing Committee, besieged by numberless petitions ask- 
ing that the “ bob-sled” might be disqualified, was at its wits’ 
end. It diligently perused the rules of racing, and sought for a 
clause by which to crush the “bob-sled,” but nothing came of its 
meditations. The time for the race approached, the arguments 
on both sides became more and more heated—the evening before 
the race was at last reached. That night the Committee went out 
to dinner, and the next morning Davos was convulsed by the 
tidings that the “bob-sled” was disqualified. The Committee, 
aided by good cooking and better + creme had discovered 
that two toboggans was not “a” toboggan, and as “a 
toboggan ” was the wording of Rule 12, they could not take 
it to mean a “ bob-sled,” if they argued till they were black 
in the face. 

The Committee of the “International” has recently framed a 


new set of rules by which the “ International ” shall consist of two 
races, the first open to Swiss coasters (or Schlitten) only, and for 
which there is a silver cup as prize, the other open to “all other 
types of toboggans.” We fear that under these circumstances, if 
any of our cheerful countrymen choose to try and win the race by 
running a wood sledge, the Committee, under their happy-go- 
lucky rules, will find it uncommonly difficult to stop them. The 
tobogganing authorities of St. Moritz and Davos have, however, 
done wisely in no longer giving money prizes, thus renderi 
their races fit and honourable opportunities for testing the ski 
of amateurs. Few persons who have not visited the Engadine 
or Davos in winter have any idea of the local importance 
attached to these two annual events, the “ International” and 
the “Grand National” Toboggan Races. A week or two 
beforehand the representatives of the neighbouring districts 
arrive for practice on the course on which they are to com- 
pete, and all day and every day tobogganing is discussed with 
a zest only equalled by hunting-men towards their sport after a 
first-rate run across country. And then, when the great day 
arrives, and the benches overlooking the course are crowded to 
overflowing, what enthusiasm is to be seen! What despair is 
depicted on the face of that eager-looking youth who has bought 
a “favourite” in the auction after the sweepstakes the previous 
evening, when his chosen “ horse” takes an involuntary leap over 
the bank and lands in the stream! What comments during 
luncheon as to the result of the first two heats, and what specula- 
tions as to the third and final course to be run in the afternoon! 
And what shouts of greeting as the victors are borne home 
triumphantly on their toboggans above the heads of the crowd! 
A genial, jolly, hearty scene it all makes amid the masses of 
glistening snow and the dark, nodding pines—a scene to warm 
the heart of the most morose among the throng. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S STAKES. 


I1E most valuable race ever run for, one that would spoil the 
Two Thousand, and only two horses in it. Such was the 
common opinion of the Prince of Wales's Stakes in February. 
The Duke of Portland’s straightforward letter, warning backers 
of Donovan for the Two Thousand against making too sure of his 
starting for that race in the face of his other valuable engage- 
ments, supported the theory that such races as the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes at Leicester might have a prejudicial effect upon 
what are called, for want of a better term, “the classic races.” 
Quite another matter was the question of there being practically 
only two horses in the race, for early in March there was a 
rumour that Chitabob, one of the pair referred to, was lame. 
Shortly afterwards it was stated by the horse-watchers that the 
colt still appeared daily at exercise, and the Chitabob panic sub- 
sided. This scare was scarcely over before the news was tele- 
graphed about that his rival, Donovan, had “hit his leg” at 
exercise. In a day or two, however, he was reported to be out 
again; but for several days he was only exercised in the home- 
paddocks, and there seemed to be good cause for fearing that the 
stoppage in his fast work so near the date of the race would 
interfere seriously with his chance of beating such an excellent 
colt as Chitabob. In about a week he was on the Heath again 
and cantering, and just as the excitement about his mishap had 
begun to cool down, the news arrived thiat Chitabob had “ pulled 
up very lame after a gallop.” The first report was that he had 
broken down; the second, that he had jarred his knee; and the 
third, that he was suffering from a return of his chronic rheu- 
matism. Within a week of the Prince of Wales's Stakes he was 
scratched, with the result of paralysing to a great extent the 
interest in the race, for odds were now laid upon Donovan. 
Although it was generally believed that the race was destined 
to be a case of Donovan first and the rest nowhere, it was neces- 
sary to make a second favourite, and the horse selected for this 
purpose was “ Mr. Abington’s” Pioneer, a brown colt by Galopin 
out of Moor Hen, the dam of Gallinule. He had cost 1,000 
guineas as a yearling, and he had won the only race for which he 
ever started—namely, the Doverdridge Stakes of 5o00/. at the 
Derby Meeting last November. He is a big colt, with plenty of 
bone, capital shoulders, good limbs, and fine action; yet he 
is too leggy and unfurnished to escape criticism. Then there 
was his half-brother, Mr. W. Low’s Napoleon, a brown colt by 
Galopin out of Crucible by Rosicrucian. He had cost 2,400 
uineas as a yearling, and when he was stripped last August for 
fie only race, the Astley Stakes at Lewes, he was considered by 
many good judges the best-looking two-year-old of the season, 
although at least one experienced critic thought that he wanted 
liberty of action in front in consequence of being “in at his 
elbows.” More than 2 to 1 was then laid on him; but he had 
the misfortune to strike his near fore-leg so sharply and to cut 
into it so deeply in the course of the race that it was at first 
doubted whether he would ever be able to run again. When he 
appeared at Leicester, critics did not think that he had im roved so 
much as they had expected. It is obvious that both Napoleon 
and Pioneer were “ unknown quantities ” in relation to Donovan, 
and their presence prevented the race from being a positive cer- 
tainty for that colt. More was known about Gay Hampton, & 
bay colt by Hampton out of Rosy Morn, that had been the next 
lot to Napoleon at the sale of Mr. Harrison's yearling. The 
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2,400 guineas given for! Napoleon had seemed a high enough 
ice; but the same purchaser gave 3,000 guineas for Gay 
ampton. That colt cleared off more than half his purchase- 

money by winning the Kempton Park Grand Two-year-old 

Stakes; on the other hand, he ran second once and unplaced 

three times during the season. Before Napoleon ran at Lewes it 

was said that he was 10 lbs. better than Gay Hampton; and if 
this were true, and time had made no change in their relative 
merits, the chance of Gay Hampton's winning the Prince of 

Wales’s Stakes seemed small in the presence of his stable com- 

ion. The betting, however, led one to suppose that this 
season Gay Hampton was the best of the pair, or, at any rate, 
the ripest in condition. Then there was Mr. Douglas Baird's 

Enthusiast, a strong, well-built chestnut colt by Sterling out of 

Cherry Duchess, and therefore an own brother to Energy. He 

also had been a high-priced yearling, having cost 2,000 guineas. 

Last season he did not come out until October, when he was 

beaten for the three races in which he rap, excuses being 

made for him on the ground that he was very backward—as, 
indeed, he well might be, since he was foaled in June. Those 
who liked a horse that had never run in public at all could 

‘pack Lord Durham's Larrikin, by Galopin out of Newhaven. Mr. 

Houldsworth’s Regalis, a chestnut colt by Springfield out of 

Anemone, had won a Triennial at Ascot; but he had been un- 

placed to both Gay Hampton and Chitabob in other races. 

Against two victories gained by Mr. T. Jennings junior’s muscular 

and neatly-made colt, Royal Star, were to be set no less than 

nine defeats; General Owen Williams’s L’Avare had been beaten 

a dozen times and had only wona single race ; and Mr. C. Perkins’s 

Folengo had lost every race for which he had ever started, as 

also had Mr. R. C. Vyner’s fine filly Minthe, a half-sister to the 

celebrated Minting. Her case was rendered worse by the fact 
that she had already been beaten during the present season, as she 
ran for the Batthyany Stakes at Lincoln and finished last but one. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s Cool, a somewhat plain bay colt by 

Lancastrian out of an Adventurer mare, had only run once last 

season, and then unplaced, at Leicester. Indeed, when one re- 

members how many two-year-olds are raced off their legs in these 

days, it is rather remarkable that, out of the seventeen starters, 

four had only run once as two-year-olds, and one not at all. It 

may be equally worth noticing that no less than five of the field, 

pine the winner and the second in the race, were by 
opin. 

The weather was all that could be wished, and the course was 
in good order, although rather heavy and “holding.” Some dis- 
appointment was caused by the absence of several of the com- 
petitors from the saddling paddock ; at the same time it is easy 
to understand that the owner of a nervous, fidgetty horse should 
not care to jeopardize his chance of winning 11,000/. in order to 
gratify the critics. When the field reached the post, after one 
slight breakaway, the flag fell to a fair start, and when the 
horses had settled down in their strides, Lord Hastings’s 
St. Patrick, against whom 100 to 1 was laid, took the lead, while 
the favourite lay fourth of the front rank. St. Patrick was in 
the middle of the course, with Mr. Low's pair, Napoleon and Gay 
Hampton, immediately behind him. “ Mr. Abington’s” Pioneer, 
the second favourite, soon joined the leading division ; Enthusiast, 
L’Avare, and Folengo also held good positions, and the second 
tank was headed by Mr. Fenwick’s Silver Penny, a moderate- 
looking chestnut colt that had never won a race, although he had 
cost 960 guineas as a yearling. Mr. Vyner’s Minthe, let it be 
observed, was quite in the rear during the early part of the race. 
When nearly half the course had been run, St. Patrick was un- 
able any longer to keep the lead, and Napoleon, against whom 
50 to 1 was laid at the start, deprived him of it. Before entering 
the Dip, Mr. T. Jennings’s Royal Star, followed by Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s Regalis, passed Napoleon, and led the field until they 
were within a quarter of a mile from home. It was now evident 
that real racing had begun, for the two leaders were struggling 
hard to hold their own against Donovan's challenge. At the same 
time Pioneer was coming to the front, and Gay Hampton and 
Enthusiast were also making up ground. Regalis and Royal Star 
were thoroughly beaten below the distance, where F. Barrett held 
4 clear lead with the first favourite, and J. Watts on Pioneer, who 
had shaken off Gay Hampton and Enthusiast, made his effort to 
catch Donovan. For a moment the backers of the second favourite 
entertained hopes of victory; but it was immediately apparent 
that the battle had already been fought out, for Donovan came 
on without anything like pressure on the part of his jockey, and 
won the 11,000/. for the Duke of Portland easily by a couple of 

. Pioneer's second was as decisive as Donovan's victory; 
for he finished four lengths in front of Gay Hampton and En- 
thusiast, who were by no means “pulling up.” The ry 

of giving good stakes for placed horses were now ae. n- 

stead of the group behind the winner and the second in the race 

being eased, there was a very hard fight, and no sooner had Tom 

Cannon on Enthusiast got a head’s advantage over G. Barrett on 

Gay Hampton, than Osborne came up on Minthe with a rush 

worthy of Archer himself and gained the third place by a neck. 

On this form Gay Hampton and Enthusiast, the third and 

fourth favourites for the Prince of Wales's Stakes, should be at 

least a stone below Poem, the winner of the Batthyany Stakes, 
and this would not say much for the merits of the rest of the 

"ince of Wales’s Stakes field; but it is impossible to believe that 
Minthe can have run up to her best form at Lincoln. It was 
Senerally agreed that Donovan had improved and laid on muscle 


during the winter; certainly he could not have won his race in 
finer style, and due weight should be allowed for the fact that his 
— had been interrupted within a short time of the race. 
In amy oy to his opponents, however, we should state that his 
jockey is said to have secured sound ground on the left-hand side 
of the course by arriving early at the starting-post, whereas 
Pioneer was obliged to flounder through the mud. His winnings 
in stakes at this comparatively early period of his career amount 
to 27,465/., or a few pounds more than Ormonde won during his 
three seasons on the Turf, and he is engaged to run in future races 
worth something over 70,000/, It may be worth while to point 
out to those people who prophesied that the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes would injure the Derby by “discounting” the probable 
result of that race, that, after winning the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, Donovan only advanced 1} point in the Derby betting, and 
that the second favourite for the Derby only receded half a point. 
On the other hand, Pioneer, who ran second for the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes, rose from 20 to 10 to 1 for the Derby. 

The other ey x the Leicester Meeting was fairly interesting 
on the first day. T. Cannon's chestnut horse, True Blue IL., who 
is said to “make a noise,” won the Leicestershire Spring Handi- 
cap with ridiculous ease, simply cantering in four lengths in 
front of Belisarius II. and Johnny Morgan, the winner of last 
year. True Blue II. had been fourth favourite for the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, but only ran an indifferent seventh. The 
Excelsior Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 800/. produced a pretty race 
between Lord Alington’s Bena, Mr. L. de Rothschild’s little filly, 
Tarantula, and “ Mr. Abington’s” muscular, if rather long-backed, 
colt, Hackler, who started first favourite, and made the running, 
but failed to hold his own when the struggle came at the finish. 
Bena, the winner, is by Petrarch out of Siren by Cremorne out of 
Flower of Dorset by Breadalbane. The surprise of the day, and 
it was a great one, was when the Australian horse, Ring- 
master, who had run last of the half-dozen horses that con- 
tested the first race of the season, won the Billesdon Handicap 
from eleven opponents, after starting at 20 to 1. An ob- 
jection was lodged against him after the race, but it was 
overruled. With the exception of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
itself, the racing on the Saturday was of little importance. 
A very hot favourite, Mr. Maple’s Barbette, with 9 to 4 laid on 
her, stopped in a very soft manner as she was running in for the 
Wigston Plate, and allowed Mr. HH. Kersey’s Palmiste, a powerful 
and well-shaped filly by Robert the Devil, to beat her by half a 
length. It was a great “come down ” to have a Hunter's Race of 
50/., with only two horses starting for it, immediately after the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes; but violent contrast is sometimes 
impressive. Just before starting for the last race of the meeting, 
Sir James Duke’s Satyr, for whom he is said to have given 1,200 
guineas a few months ago, varied the proceedings by bolting into 
the steeplechase course, and amusing himself by jumping the 
fences. A pretty race between Cecil and Spearmint ended a very 
successful meeting. 


BENOIT’S LUCIFER. 


WHEN the musical history of the nineteenth century comes 

to be written, no phenomenon will be more curious than 
the different attempts to found distinct schools of composition 
based upon national characteristics. In one of George Sand’s less- 
known works there is a fanciful idea suggested to the effect that 
music is the only universal language, but a language which will 
never be clearly understood in this life. If the great French 
writer had lived long enough to see the rise of composers like 
Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, or Grieg, she would have been puzzled to 
make her theory agree with the tendency of the day, which seems 
to be rather to localize music than to extend its power of ex- 
pression. No doubt music can borrow from national folk-songs 
an element of picturesqueness, but that this should be developed 
to such an extent as has been attempted by the extreme nation- 
alists is contrary to all good sense and good art. The truth of 
this is fully demonstrated in the case of M. Benoit, whose name, 
though he was born so far back as 1834, and has been before the 
limited public to which he appeals for more than twenty years, 
was probably quite unknown to most English musicians and 
amateurs before the performance of his Lucifer last Wednesday 
week at the Albert Hall. He is an artist of great povver, a 
thorough master of his craft, and possessing the rare gift of fresh- 
ness of style; he has written almost every style of music—masses, 
operas, oratorios, cantatas, and orchestral music—yet, because he 
has wilfully set himself up as a champion of a national Flemish 
school of music, he has run a fair chance of ruining his re- 
putation, or rather, of remaining entirely unknown. ‘This con- 
duct is the more senseless because the school which he has 
set himself to found has, and can have, no existence. <A 
country like Bohemia or Hungary, which is still in a backward 
state of civilization, can possess certain national characteristics 
in its music which will bear adopting into classical forms, but 
with the Netherlands this is not the case. Therethe musical 
supremacy of Europe reigned at a very early period, and if it 
afterw: was transferred (mainly by the Netherlanders them- 
selves) to Italy, yet the country has always retained the impress 
of its musical past, and folk-song—which is the only basis of a 
national musical style—is practically non-existent. In the face 
of this difficulty, M Benoit and his school have been reduced to 
making their protest for Flemish nationality take the form of 
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writing only to Flemish words, andy | their infatuation so far 
asto replace the universally accepted Italian musical terms by 
Flemish equivalents. We fear that musicians will not be in- 
clined to accept “Een beetje meer beweegd” for the familiar 
“Un poco piu animato,” or “ Hartstochtelyk” for the time- 
honoured “ Appassionato.” If this sort of thing is to continue, 
no orchestra will be complete without a large collection of 
dictionaries at each player's desk. If M. Benoit were a com- 
poser of less merit, his vagaries with regard to national music 
would not be worth noticing; but he is unfortunately a musi- 
cian who, to judge from his Lucifer, deserves a wide repu- 
tation, or at least that his works should obtain a hearing 
in this country. Lucifer, which was his first composition to 
make a stir in Belgium, was produced originally in 1866. In 
1883, after an experimental performance at Angers, it was per- 
formed at the Trocadéro in Paris, with Mmes. Montalba and 
Vicini-Terrier and MM. Vergnet, Fontaine, and Blauwaert as 
the soloists. Its freshness and power were recognized by the 
French critics at the time, though naturally the composer's anti- 
French proclivities met with little sympathy. Since writing 
Lucifer a Benoit has produced a Flemish opera, Zsa, several 
cantatas, of which the chief are De Schelde, De Oorlog, De Leiye, 
De Pacificatie van Gent, De Viaamsche Leeuw, De Maieyers, and 
Viaanderens Kunstroem, besides some very interesting music to 
Van der Ven’s tragedy, Charlotte Corday. Since 1867 he has 
been Director of the School of Music of Antwerp. The plot of 
Iucifer is extremely simple. The poem is divided into three 
parts. The first opens with a description of the calm sea at 
night. Presently Lucifer appears, riding on Death, and sur- 
rounded by the Spirits of Night. He communicates to them his 
intention of challenging the powers of Heaven, and calls upon 
Earth, Fire, and Water to assist him in inciting Man to rebellion. 
The part ends with a description of man’s abject condition. In 
Part I. Earth, Water, and Fire relate the means they will em- 
ploy to tempt man to rebel. Part III. describes how Lucifer's 
attempt fails, whereupon he urges the three elements and Death 
to attack mankind. The Spirits of Day appear, and Lucifer and 
his hosts vanish, the work ending with a song of praise to Heaven, 
in which mankind joins with the Good Spirits. The Flemish 
poem is the work of M. Emanuel Hiel, a prominent member of 
the small band of nationalists to which M. Benoit belongs. 
Though wanting in incident, it is well suited for musical treat- 
ment, and written with much lyrical power. The English version 
used at the Albert Hall was by Mrs. Butterfield, who has been 
very successful in preserving much of the character of the 
original. In speaking of M. Benoit’s music it is difficult to form 
a definite opinion of his work after a single hearing. No one 
could fail to be struck by the dignity and freshness of his style. 
He aims at broad effects, and understands thoroughly the means 
of obtaining them. The work is written throughout for double 
chorus, though the two choirs are used generally antiphonally or 
combined in simple four-part harmony, and there is scarcely any 
attempt at real eight-part writing. The orchestra is treated with 
the same breadth and massiveness as the chorus; it is never 
overpowering, but the instrumental colouring is employed with 
discretion and skill. Another striking feature in Lucifer is the 
absence of reminiscences from the works of other composers; 
the melody, if not very powerful, is original, and the only 
influence which M. Benoit seems to have felt is that of Beethoven, 
whose choral symphony is recalled occasionally, especially by 
certain passages in the Third Part. That he can be graceful 
as well as impressive is shown by the music allotted to the 
representatives of the elements in Part IIL., the tenor solo 
for Water, and the Fire duet for soprano and contralto with 
chorus, being singularly charming and effective. What seems 
to be the chief defect of the work is the want of sustained power 
in the longer movements. The composer commands attention by 
the massive dignity of his style, but he cannot sustain the 
interest by the properly developed structure of his choruses. He 
is generally content with stating his various subjects in well- 
defined sections, and then repeating them with little or no 
change either of key or of treatment. The result is that the 
longer movements, instead of working up to a striking climax, 
seem rather a series of disconnected fragments, which come 
to an end without any particular reason, after having been 
repeated as often as was necessary to make the particular 
number the length wanted. This is a serious defect in a work 
which depends so mvch for its interest upon its choruses; 
but it must be remembered that, when Lucifer was written, 
M. Benoit had not the experience in writing for large masses of 
voices that he now has; it would be most interesting to hear 
some of his later works, in order to see whether his style in 
this respect is at all modified. The performance was eminently 
satisfactory, and the greatest praise is due to Mr. Barnby for his 
enterprise in producing so interesting a work in so excellent a 
manner. Lucifer might have been written for performance at 
the Albert Hall. The style of the music is so broad that it is 
heard there with the greatest advantage, and it is to be hoped 
that the work will form a permanent feature in the repertory of 
the Royal Choral Society. It contains all the elements of popu- 
larity, and there is a curiously English character in the simplicity 
of some of the part-writing which should render it a favourite 
in this country. The solos were taken by Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mrs. Patey, and MM. Blauwaert, De Bom, and 
Fontaine. Madame Sherrington reap after a long retire- 


peared 
ment, and charmed the audience by her admirable delivery of the 


soprano music. Her excellent method has preserved her voice 
wonderfully. M. Blauwaert, who is Professor of Singing at the 
Antwerp Music School, created a sensation by the magnificent 
way in which he sang the music allotted to Lucifer. He has q 
baritone voice of exceptional power and compass, and his style is 
most dramatic. M. Fontaine sang the music of the Earth, and 
M. Constantin de Bom—an amateur with a light but agreeable 
tenor voice—that of Water. The last gentleman replaced M, 
Hensler, who was announced to appear, but prevented ven sing- 
ing owing to illness. 


THE THEATRES. 


A VERY varied series of performances took place at 
Lane on Thursday afternoon on the occasion of the Jubilee 
Benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. The programme 
included the names of many leading actors and actresses of the 
London stage, some of whom appeared in parts familiar to theatre- 
goers of the season; while some recited or sang. M. Marius 
yerhaps surprised the audience more than any by the novelty of 
is performance. In a “ Musical Monologue” he became the un- 
willing but submissive slave of the orchestra. His air of puzzle- 
ment when the music unexpectedly changed from the graceful 
valse to the riotous Scotch reel was a study in itself, and was the 
source of much merriment; while his imitations of premitres 
danseuses were grotesque in the extreme. By far the best acting 
was that of Mr. Charles Wyndham, who, as John Mildmay, went 
through the well-known scene in Still Waters Run Deep where 
the compromising letters are wrested from Captain pea. A a 
part acted well by Mr. Standing, and performed the feat with 
an ease and power not often to be witnessed on our modern 
stage. Editha’s Burglar, a pleasant comedietta, supplied an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the display of a child’s acting power, and 
little Miss Nellie Bowman certainly acquitted herself quite bril- 
liantly, while Mr. Lionel Brough, as the burglar, was grimly 
humorous. The scene chosen from The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was that of the visit of Fulstaff to Mrs. Ford, in which the knight 
is ignominiously borne away in the buck-basket, and it was re- 
produced on this occasion with all the rollicking spirit which has 
won for its exponents so much popularity at the Ilaymarket. Mr. 
Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Campbell played at Babes in the 
Wood, with all the well-feigned inanity they have exhibited since 
Christmas. A Pair of Lunatics, in which two people, meeting at 
an Asylum Ball, mistake each other for inmates, was given with 
considerable ability by Mr. George Alexander and Miss Maude 
Millett. The pretty deme from Faust up to Date proved most 
—- and was several times encored. Those who like Mr. 
jilson Barrett’s methods at the Princess’s Theatre no doubt 
appreciated the scene from his play Now-a-days as given at 
Drury Lane. For our part, we fail to see the merit of his per- 
formance, which is crude, and entirely wanting in those lights 
and shades without which acting becomes a mere monotone. 
When present, they were supplied by Miss Rose Norreys. The 
rest of the entertainment consisted of a recitation by Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere ; a musical sketch, known in most drawing-rooms, 
by Mr. Grossmith ; imitations, chiefly of Mr. Wilson Barrett, by 
Mr. Frank Lindo; songs by Miss Blanche Murray, Mrs. Lawrence 
Kellie, Mr. E. J. Lonnen, Mr. Furneaux Cooke; and a rather 
needlessly noisy “variety entertainment ” by the Henderson and 
Stanley troupe. 


THE RISE IN HOME RAILWAY STOCKS. 


HE course of the stock markets since the crisis in Paris has 
-& been contrary to all previous experience. Hitherto a bank- 
ing disaster of such magnitude has always been followed by a fall 
in prices; but the Paris crisis has been succeeded by an extra- 
ordinary rise. The great financial houses all over the world, 
anxious to remove the impression which the failure of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte produced, have combined to support 
markets, and they have been successful beyond all anticipation. 
The rise thus brought about has extended to Home Railway 
stocks. Between the first day of the fortnightly settlement on 
the London Stock Exchange at the end of March and the first 
day of the settlement this week Metropolitan stock has advanced 
as much as 10, Brighton A 73, Midland 74, London and North- 
Western and Brighton Ordinary 6 each, Great Western and 
Great Eastern 5} each, and London and South-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 5 each. Besides the general action of 
the great financial houses, there are special causes for the wpw: 
movement in Home Railway Stocks. The discredit of Americem 
railroad management and the fears of war upon the Coatinent 
have deterred investors in this country from buying either Ame- 
rican railroad shares or international securities, and, conse- 
uently, have compelled them to invest largely in the Ordinary 
stocks of home railway Companies. This movement has been 
further stimulated by the conversion of Consols. Consequently, 
the supply of Home Railway Stocks in the market is sm 
and it is, therefore, easy for operators to raise their prices. 
Further, trade is now very good, and promises to continue 80. 
During the first three months of this year, for example, the in- 
crease in the traffic receipts of the principal railway Companies 


the United Kingdom has been about 5 per cent. And hence the 
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lic expects that railway dividends will increase. Moreover, 
money is now cheap. And, over and above all this, there is a re- 
rt that the directors of three or four of the railway Companies 
ve decided upon dividing the Ordinary Stocks into Preferred 
and Deferred Ordinary, the former to be entitled to a fixed divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., and the latter to take whatever dividend may 
be earned above the 4 per cent. It is assumed that, if three or 
four Companies adopt the plan, the other Companies will be obliged 
to follow, and that the division will cause a considerable rise in 
ices. Investors pure and simple, it is argued, will prefer the 
ed dividend to a fluctuating one, and will consequently consent 
topay as much for the Preferred Ordinary Stock, or nearly as 
much as they now give for Debenture and Preference Stocks, 
while the speculative investor and the speculator pure and simple 
will eagerly compete for the Deferred Ordinary Stocks, because 
their chances of improvement in the future will be considerable. 
One or two investment Trust Companies have already undertaken 
to divide the stocks of some railway Companies in the manner 
described. And this, it is contended, will have a strong influence 
in inducing boards of directors to undertake the division them- 
selves. The plan is not, strictly speaking, one for watering the 
capital of the railway rye pose since it would not create, if 
adopted, a larger amount of capital upon which dividends must 
be paid. It is rather a scheme for the redistribution of profits. 
The real objection to it is that it would stimulate speculation un- 
duly, since it would call into existence, assuming it to be univer- 
sally adopted, a mass of stocks equal in nominal amount to all the 
Home Railway Ordinary Stocks now existing, and having a purely 
speculative value. But perhaps the most powerful influence now 
acting upon the market for Home Railway Stocks is the rapid 
formation of Trust Investment Companies with powers to invest 
amongst other things in Ilome Railway Stocks in very large 
amounts. 

Some little time ago we called attention to the rapidity with 
which these Trust Investment Companies were being formed, and 
we pointed out some of the dangers inherent in their creation. 
Since then the issue of these Companies has gone on at an 
accelerated pace. Since the beginning of last year no fewer than 
$1 of them have been registered with an aggregate capital of 83? 
millions sterling. Many, however, have not been brought out yet. 
But the actual issues of capital in the fifteen months and ten days 
amount to nearly 28} millions sterling. Most of the Companies 
take powers to transact almost every conceivable kind of business, 
not only to invest in existing securities of all kinds, but to 
promote and issue new Companies, and, in short, to do nearly 
everything which the directors may please. Very many of them 
are investing largely in Home Railway Stocks, and their com- 
petition with one another is forcing up prices excessively, so that 
at the present time, speaking generally, Home Railway Stocks 
_ on the purchase-money very little more than 3} per cent. 

is is inevitable for several reasons. Firstly, many of the Trust 
Companies have been promoted by the same parties, and are 
managed by the same directors. They naturally, therefore, do 
the same kind of business. Further, it is incumbent upon the 
Trust Companies to invest a portion of their funds in safe securities. 
The yield upon Consols, Debenture, and Preference Stocks is so 
small that, if the trust Companies were to hold these largely, 
they would unavoidably force up prices even higher than they 
are, and therefore reduce the return even still more. And for 
that reason they could not hope to pay the rates of dividend 
which investors expect. The Trust Companies are thus compelled 
to turn to securities which do not stand quite so high, And in 
the beginning Home Railway Stocks offer to them strong induce- 
ments. But Home Railway Stocks have now been forced up so 
high that, as stated above, the return on them has become ve 
low also; and therefore the Trust Companies are compelled, if 
they are to Fay good dividends, to purchase largely of less safe 
securities. is is a serious danger for the future. The larger 
the number of Trust Companies the more difficult it must be to 
obtain management. And injudicious managers, eager to 
please their shareholders and to surpass their competitors, will 
engage in risky business which is likely to involve many of the 
Companies in serious difficulties. But to return to the causes 
which are forcing up Home Railway Stocks, it is not uncharitable 
to assume that some of the promoters of these Trust Investment 
Companies have been buying Home Railway Stocks, knowing 
that the Companies which they were about to promote would be 
obliged to invest in them, and taking measures, therefore, to sell 
what they themselves had bought cheaply to their Companies at 

er prices. It is certain that ordinary speculators have been 
this. They have been eager to anticipate the action of 

the Trust Companies, and their competition with the Trust 
panies is an important factor in the movement that is going 

on. Trust Companies dispose of large resources; and as long, 
therefore, as they continue to buy Home Railway Stocks, they 
¢an force up prices; for, owing to the scarcity of the supply 
m the market, speculators are afraid to sell what they do no! 
posess, lest they should be called upon to deliver what they 
ad thus sold, and should be unable to do so without incur- 
Ting heavy loss. But if any Trust Company were to come to 
the conclusion that prices have already been taken higher than is 
Justified, and were, consequently, to begin to sell, there might be 
a sudden and very heavy fall. And that some of them will be 
tempted to do so it is reasonable to assume. The more far- 
sighted will fear that competitors may begin, and will know that 
if once commences, it will be impossible to realize without 


sending down prices almost to the point from which the rise 
began. The shrewder men may, therefore, naturally be expected 
to desire to realize the profits which upon paper they seem to 
have now made. 

It is quite true that trade is exceedingly good, and continues 
to improve. And with improving trade it is reasonable to assume 
that railway dividends will increase. Just yet it is not likely 
that working expenses will very largely augment. But good 
trade always adds to the working expenses. Coal and iron are 
now both higher in price than they were a little while ago. 
When the contracts of the Companies for fuel and materials ex- 
pire they will have to make new contracts at higher prices than 
those now running. Further, wages are rapidly rising all over 
the country, and higher wages and dearer fuel and materials 
will necessarily increase working expenses. Moreover, it is 
always the custom of railway Companies to postpone many re- 
newals in bad times, and, therefore, to charge good years with 
increased amounts on account of maintenance and renewals. For 
all these reasons an early increase in working expenses is to be 
looked for. Within the current year that increase may not be 
much, but next year it is almost inevitable that it must be con- 
siderable. The speculator who buys in the hope of making a 
profit in a few days or a few weeks looks, of course, only to the 
immediate prospects of the properties in which he deals. But 
the bona fide investor ought to consider, not the prospect of a 
single year, but those of a series of years. And, therefore, against 
the good prospects of the present he ought to set the less bril- 
liant prospects of the near future. Nor must he forget that trade 
has now been improving since the autumn of 1885. The im- 
provement was very slow during the first two years; but for 
twelve months or more it has been very rapid, and it is not 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that it should continue very 
much longer. Higher wages and higher prices have a tendency 
to check improvement, and so also has dearer money. Now a 
larger volume of business, higher prices, and higher wages 
necessitate an increase in the circulation of the country, and 
thus take coin and notes from London to the provinces, there- 
by tending to make the value of money all over the country 
higher. An outbreak of war, again, or serious political dis- 
turbances anywhere, would have a tendency to check trade. 
And, lastly, it is not to be lost sight of that the improvement 
in trade has mainly been brought about by the large foreign and 
colonial issues that have been going on in London for the past 
few years. Industrial Companies, for example, hawe been formed 
in large numbers ; and they have bought with the money raised 
in London materials and machinery to be exported abroad. At 
the present time, to take an example, the iron trade is extremely 
active, and the prices of both raw and manufactured iron and 
steel are higher than they were because of the strong demand for 
railway material of all kinds for South America, India, and the 
Colonies, and for machinery for the South African gold-mining 
Companies which have come out in such large numbers of late. 
Should there be a check for any reason to the issue of new 
loans and Companies, this stimulus to trade would immediately 
be withdrawn, and before very long the effect would be felt. 
It is clear, therefore, that a considerable growth in railway 
earnings, and consequently in railway dividends, cannot reason- 
ably be looked for beyond the present year. And if so, it is 
evident that prices of Home Railway Stocks are altogether too 
high, and consequently that the upward movement now going 
on is entirely unjustified. The investor may answer that, if he 
sells his stocks, he knows not what to buy that would be 
equally safe and would yield him a higher return. No doubt it 
is an extremely difficult thing to find safe and profitable invest- 
ments at the present time ; but all the same the investor should 
bear in mind that the present rise in Home Railway Stocks is due 
to exceptional circumstances and cannot very long be main- 
tained Therefore, the investor who now sells and is content to 
receive upon his money a low rate of interest for a while will 
by-and-bye be able to buy on much more advantageous terms for 
himself, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Sts series of fortnightly concerts given by the students of the 

Royal College of Music during term-time came to an end 
on Thursday, the 4th instant, with a more ambitious performance 
on a larger scale than usual. The programme was well selected 
and interesting, comprising Wagner's Meistersinger Overture, 
Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin, violoncello, and orchestra, 
Bizet’s Suite, L’ Arlésienne, the Septet from Goetz’s Taming of the 
Shrew, an air from David's Désert, and a new Pianoforte Concerto 
by a Mr. 8. P. Waddington, a student at the Royal College. The 
whole concert was most creditable to both professors and students. 
The orchestral playing was characterized by a fire and a vigour 
which were astonishing, considering the very youthful age of 
many of the performers. Dr. Stanford, who conducted, evidently 
has the power of imparting his own enthusiasm to the players 
under him, and the result was a performance of really high ex- 
cellence. Two works of such diverse calibre as Wagner's Over- 
ture and Bizet’s Suite demand altogether different qualities in an 
orchestra, but in both the College pupils were = suc- 
cessful. The solo of Brahms’s Concerto were taken by Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe and Mr. W. H. Squire, the latter of whom espe- 
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cially distinguished himself by his finished playing and pure tone 
in the extremely difficult violoncello part. It would not be fair 
to judge Mr. Waddington’s Concerto after a single hearing. The 
work is laid out on the most ambitious lines, and the young com- 
poser has evidently bestowed a great amount of care and thought 
upon it. Its faults are those usually to be found in the works of 
young composers, but its seriousness and earnestness command 
respect and admiration. Whether Mr. Waddington possesses 
original power is difficult at present to determine. His Concerto 
is obviously written strongly under the influence of modern 
German schools, and he has consequently to a large extent sup- 
ot or disguised his own individuality. But there can be no 

oubt that the handling and development of the themes of which 
the various movements are constructed show a vigorous hand and 
much real power. Mr. Waddington’s future productions will be 
looked for with interest ; his first appearance as a composer was 
one of more than usual interest. 

The programme of the second concert of the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Music Society included an interesting novelty in the 
shape of a Caprice for flute, oboe, clarinet, and pianoforte on 
Russian and Danish airs, the composition of M. Saint-Saéns. 
The work is very slight, but remarkable for its grace and for the 
very clever way in which the wind instruments are used. It was 

layed by Messrs. Vivian, Malsch, G. A. Clinton, and E. Dubrucq. 

he programme also included Schumann’s Three Romances 
(Op. 94) for oboe and pianoforte, Beethoven's Pianoforte and Horn 
Sonata (Op. 17), and Onslow’s Quintet (Op. 81), for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. The latter work had almost the 
charm of novelty, for Onslow’s compositions have been allowed 
to fall into undeserved neglect. Much of the Quintet played on 
Friday is admirable music, and the whole work would be a welcome 
addition to the repertory of Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts. 
The vocalist was Mme. Schliiter, who sang Haydn's “ Spirit 
Song” and a dull composition (with clarinet obbligato) by 
P. F. Schneider, “Und all mein Gliick bist du!” Both songs 
might have been better sung. The pianoforte playing, as at the 
Society’s first concert, disfigured what would otherwise have been 
an excellent concert. 

On Saturday last Mr. Manns devoted an afternoon to the per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Faust. As on previous occasions, when 
the work was done at these concerts, the chief interest lay in the 
admirable manner in which the orchestral accompaniments were 
played, though exception might have been taken to some of the con- 

uctor’s tempt. The part of Marguerite wassung by Mrs. [Lutchinson, 
who replaced Mme. Valleria at a moment’s notice. The music is 
admirably suited to her exquisite style and pure vocalization, and 
was rendered in a manner which could not be surpassed, and has 
been rarely equalled. Mr. Edward Lloyd repeated his familiar 
performance of the part of Faust, while that of Mephistopheles 
was sung by Mr. Brereton, whose clear enunciation is a welcome 
contrast to the manner in which the majority of English singers 
deliver their words. 

The Popular Concert last Monday began with a magnificent 
ey apen of Beethoven’s so-called Posthumous Quartet in B 

t, Op. 130, one of the works which for many years was treated 
as one which no audience would listen to, even if artists could be 
found capable of playing it. How much musical taste has 
been educated of late was shown by the rapt attention with 
which it was listened to on Monday, and by the persistent 
efforts of the audience to encore the Presto, which were, 
fortunately for the balance of the work, unsuccessful. An- 
other feature in the programme of Monday’s concert was Dr. 
Joachim’s performance of Bach’s Chaconne, which is always 
an event looked forward to by amateurs. Needless to say, 
on this occasion expectations were satisfied to the utmost de- 

e. A performance more superb in every respect it would be 
impossible to imagine. The pianist was Mme. Frickenhaus, 
who played Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata, and took part with 
Dr. Joachim and Signor Piatti in Mozart's Trio in E Major, 
No. 6—a work which, coming at the end of a long concert, 
seemed rather an anticlimax to the Beethoven Quartet and the 
Bach Chaconne. Mme. Frickenhaus’s playing, if not inspired, 
was able and satisfactory in most respects. She wants in- 
dividuality ; but her technique is good and her reading of the 
Sonata was in accordance with the best traditions. The vocalist 
was Mile. Janson, who has been heard too seldom of late. She 
ae with excellent expression Schubert’s “Der Tod und das 
Miidchen,” and a pretty French song by Ivar Hallstrém. 

The performance of Sau/ at Novello’s Oratorio Concerts last 
Tuesday adds one more to the many attempts which have been 
made to popularize some of Handel’s forgotten oratorios. On this 
occasion, the work was performed in an abridged version, with 
extra accompaniments by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. With the latter, 
granting the vexed question of the advisability of such additions 
to Handel's scores, there is not much fault to be found, though it 
is difficult to defend the alteration of the trumpet parts on the 
plea that the instruments for which Handel and Bach wrote 
cannot now be played upon, for this has been done of late 
repeatedly, both in England and on the Continent. The objec- 
tionable alterations which have sometimes been made in the 
scoring of the Funeral March were conspicuous by their absence. 
In spite of the cuts made and of a generally excellent perform- 
ance, Saul proved hardly a very interesting oratorio. Much of the 
music in it is doubtless extremely fine ; but, on the other hand, 
the construction of the libretto and the conventional character of 
many of the solos make it, on the whole, a dull work to listen to, 


except from an antiquarian point of view. The solos on Tuesday 
were well sung by Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, Mr. Piercy 
(who replaced Mr. Edward ry hy Mr. Watkin Mills, and 
the performance was conducted by Dr. Mackenzie with his usual 
care. 

On the same evening Herr Max Heinrich gave the second of 
his interesting Song Recitals at the Steinway Hall, when the pro- 
gramme included two new duets by Mr. A. Goring Thomas, 
which were admirably sung by the concert-giver and ‘Miss Lena 
Little. Both are good, but the Hymn to Night is really as beau- 
tiful a little composition as has been produced for a long time, 
At the same Hall, on Wednesday evening, a concert was given by 
Miss Mathilde Wurm and Mr. Kollmann Elderhorst. Miss Wurm 
has evidently been well taught, and plays with care and correct- 
ness. She took part in Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in E Minor 
and Haydn's Trio in G, besides playing an Impromptu by Chopin, 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, and (with her sister) Schu- 
mann’s Andante and Variations for two pianos. Her choice of 
solos was not ambitious, and evidently displayed her talent at 
its best ; but her playing wants life, and her touch is deficient in 
delicacy and brilliancy. These qualities she may acquire with 
further study ; at present she is hardly fitted to take high rank 
as a pianist. Between the instrumental numbers Miss Lena 
Little sang four songs, one of which, an anonymous setting of 
Thomas Campion’s beautiful lyric, “ Love me or not, love her I 
must or die,” created a most favourable impression. Herr Elder- 
horst, a violinist of some executive ability, but with a thin tone, 
played two movements of Wieniawski’s Second Concerto and 
solos by Bronsart and Sarasate. 


DR. KENNEDY. 


EVENTY years have passed away since Dr. Kennedy made 
his first mark in classical learning. Born in 1804, he had 
become captain of Shrewsbury at sixteen, and before he had com- 
leted his twentieth year he had begun to collect the honours of 
ambridge. The Pitt Scholarship and the Browne Prizes for 
Greek and Latin odes had fallen to the young scholar of St. 
John’s in his freshman’s year. His later distinctions were the 
Browne Prize for epigrams, the Porson three times over, the 
Members’ Prize for Latin prose ; besides all this, he was Senior 
Classic and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist. As a matter of course 
he became Fellow of his college, and for nine years he “stayed 
up” at Cambridge and “ took work.” 

But the bent of his mind lay towards teaching as well as 
towards learning. It was partly because he was always ready 
to learn that he became so good a teacher; it was partly be- 
cause he was always interested in teaching that he learned 
so much, and learned it so thoroughly. He was never one 
of the shiftless tutors who complain that they cannot teach 
because they have no time to learn, and cannot learn be- 
cause they are obliged to teach. In the original work which 
Dr. Kennedy turned out, sound in quality and not despicable 
in quantity, it is evident that he had applied to himself the 
severe standard of accuracy and lucidity by which he measured 
the performances of others—a schoolboy construing Thucydides 
or a commentator explaining him. As the Regius Professor 
of Greek he enjoyed the respect and inspired the admiration 
of the pupils who came under his intellectual influence. No 
teacher of modern times has had more books dedicated to him 
by scholars of his own making, and no teacher has made more 
scholars. During the thirty years of his head-mastership at 
Shrewsbury he planted the Universities with Fellows of colleges. 
who had been educated in his Sixth Form, and of college 
scholarships it is said that, like a younger head-master, he 
ceased to take account. Ilis success was hardly less wonder- 
ful although it was conspicuous, when he left his old school in 
1867 and began once more, this time as Professor, to work = 
the undergraduate mind—more critical, less eager, and less 
responsive than the intelligence of boyhood, formed, trained, and 
almost created by the hand of a skilful master. He was himself 
so thoroughly in earnest, so obviously in love with Greek and 
Latin, that the most abstruse subject or most intricate discussion 
acquired a human interest. The classics were always with him; 
when he was walking or riding, even when he was in bed, he 
would amuse himself by composing Latin verses. A writer In 
the St. James's Gazette has quoted his elegiac version of a busi~ 
ness circular :— 

REVEREND S1r,—You are requested to attend a Meeting of the Bridge 

r. Diffles’s pro or layin, wu gas-pipes.—We are, Rev. Sir, ; 
obedient & Son, Solicitors. 
Dr. Kennedy promptly turned it into Latin verse :-- 

Concilio bonus intersis de ponte rogamus 
Saturni sacro, vir reverende, die. 
None, ne frustrere, dies erit ille Novembres, 
Sextaque delectos convocat hora viros. 
Carbonum luci suadet struxisse canales 
Diphilus ; ambigitur prosit an obsit opus. 
Hec tibi devincti Fabri, natusque paterque, 
Actores socii, vir reverende, dabant. 
The verses have no striking merit in themselves ; but how many 
scholars could have done them as well? and how many wo 
have thought of doing them at all? It is true that a similar feas. 
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was performed by the scholar who made a copy of verses out of the 
advertisement of Dr. Rumbold’s Family Pill; but the opportunity 
was more tempting, and the points were comparatively easy. In 
the Sabrine Corolla of 1850 there are many of Dr. Kennedy's 
best pieces, all of them written with the simple elegance and perfect 
scholarship which marked his Latin and Greek style, and all of 
them asking to be quoted. But only a few lines can be given 
here. Swift's well-known lines, 

You beat your pate and fi wit will come 

Knock os yes will, there's nobody at home, 1 


seem to drop of their own accord into the obvious Latin :— 


Qui cerebrum pulsas venturaque grandia credis 
Consilia, ah tandem desine: nemo domi est. 


Here is “ John Anderson, my jo, John” :— 

Pamphile, noster amor, primo mihi notus in evo 
Corvus eras crines, tempora marmor eras. 

Nunc frons calva tibi, nivea est coma ; sed mihi vernat 
Bruma tui capitis, Pamphile, noster amor. 

Pamphile, noster amor, nos collem adscendimus una, 
Et leti socios vidimus ire dies: 

Nosque iter emensos nexis declive lacertis 
Una quies junget, Pamphile, noster amor. 


Not less happy were his Greek than his Latin renderings. One 
specimen, and we have done :— 
“Tur Lion the Unicorn.” By Gamer Gurton. 
6 xo povvdxepos 
TOU aredavov- 
kal pouvoxepor 6 pev 
6 Swpnbeis AevKois 
pavois érépots, momavors 
ovtws éexéupbn. 


As a translator of the Birds, the Agamemnon, and the Gdipus 
Rex Dr. Kennedy showed some mastery of English verse, and his 
editions of Virgil, of the Theetetus, and the Gidipus Rex were 
marked by the erudite but never unmanageable learning, the skill 
of interpretation and exposition, the elegance and accuracy, 
which are associated with his name. In controversy he could 
wield a pretty pen; but he never lost his temper, and never 
allowed his judgment of a disputed to be warped by 
personal or polemical considerations. He was a scholar of the 
old school, but he knew the learning of the new lights. Perha 
he gained his widest reputation by the much-used and much- 
abused Public School Latin Primer, which he published in 1871, 
and by his more recent Public School Latin Grammar. It was 
characteristic of the man, although nobody was less of a book- 
maker than he, that he did not gru the tedious and often 
mechanical toil which he was asked to spend — the pre- 
paration of a book for the use of schools, although the time and 
trouble might have been devoted to research which would 
have earned him a more enduring fame. His devotion to the 
cause of classical learning was as single-hearted as it was suc- 
cessful ; and he had his reward in the veneration with which he 
was regarded by all who knew him, and in a reputation which 
was second to none amongst his English contemporaries. It is 
only three years since he stood amongst his old pupils at a 
Shrewsbury dinner to receive their admiring welcome, and within 
the last three years he had given proof that his interest in philo- 
logy was still as keen and vigorous in the eighties as it used to 
be when he was still the most learned and the most successful 
of the head-masters of the English public schools. 


—- 


REVIEWS. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


WE have to make of this book the common complaint that it 
is too long. Mrs. or Miss Anne Cary Morris has been per- 
suaded by friends, so she tells us in the preface, to bring to light 
not only that portion of Gouverneur Morris’s diary and letters 
Cg buried in Mr. Jared Sparks’s history,” but also “the large and 
more piquant part excluded therefrom.” With the justice of 
these digs at Mr. Jared Sparks we are not concerned, and we do 
not deny that Gouverneur Morris is worth knowing. M. Taine, 
who is an authority perhaps better worth quoting than Mr. 
Jared Sparks, has thought highly of him, and has withal done 
not a little to rescue him from the tomb provided by his 
voluminous countryman, though the editor makes no sign to 
show that she is aware of it. Still we were quite prepared to 
hear more. Our complaint is that we do not want to hear so 
much which is mere repetition or mere triviality. The editor has 


avery pretty idea of her duties. “ With no political principles | 


vance or maintain,” she says, “ with no hero of romance 
or the sword upon whose merits to descant, my effort was simply 
to cull, from a voluminous manuscript, all the varied and strik- 
ing incidents in the world of politics in the Cabinet, and of 


* The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris, Minister of the Uni 
States to France, Member of the Constitutional Convention, &c. Kdited 
Anne Morris, 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, & Co. 1889. 
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society in the boudoir and salon; and, by the light of the keen 
delineations of character, so full of the verve and essence of 
the moment, therein contained, to bring into strong relief the 
motives and actions of men and women.” This is an excellent 
description of the book as it ought to be. Unfortunately the 
editor has thought fit to reprint much which contains no “keen 
delineation of character”; and which, if it gives the essence of 
any moment (whatever that may be), is concerned with a very 
unimportant moment. She has not printe¢ Morris’s letters and 
diary bodily ; and, as she had decided to select and arrange, she 
had committed herself to doing the work thoroughly. Her own 
text, inserted to connect and explain the diary or letters, gives no 
evidence that she has that ben. wr ve of the French Revolutionary 

riod which one has a right to expect from an editor of 
Cronmauie Morris. There is a sad want of notes, and the only 
one of any length might be conveniently suppressed. It is of a 
nature to convey the suspicion that Mrs. (or Miss) Morris has been 
the victim of a practical joker. 

When, however, these two stout volumes are treated as 
American biographies have to be—namely, with frequent doses of 
skip—it = made to yield not a little good reading. Morris 
is himself an interesting figure—a shrewd American of the New 
England, or perhaps rather old New York, type; with a great 
fund of solid sense, and an eye fora humbug. He is not the less 
acceptable because of his very manifest weaknesses. The most 
conspicuous of these is one we should rather look for in a gentle- 
men of the country to which he was accredited than in one of his 
race. He was emphatically a “fat.” The Vicomte de Florac him- 
self was not more convinced that no woman could look upon him 
and live free than was Gouverneur Morris. He is always noting 
that he saw on the face of this or the other Countess or Baroness, 
to whom he had been introduced perhaps two hours before, the 
expression of a sentiment which would probably not be pleasing 
to Monsieur le Mari. The sense of humour which he could 
show about other things deserted him altogether on this sub- 
ject. From his diary it is clear that he felt himself at all times 
pressed upon by adoring females to whom he really could not 
attend. Yhether the fatuity of Gouverneur Morris would 
have gone to the length of showing these confessions to the 
world, or whether Mrs. (or Miss) Morris knows what a fool 
her ancestor looks in them at times, is possibly deubtful; but 
the passages give a distinct piquancy to the book by the con- 
trast they present to the general sagacity of the man. The weak- 
ness was not without its advantages to Morris in his diplomatic 
work in France, or even in London. It is plain that he liked the 
society of women and exerted himself to be agreeable. When he 
visited London in 1789 the society bored him. Men talked 

litics, drank, or played cards; women played cards or sat about. 
Where was none of the mingling, the brilliant give and take, of 
the society of Paris to which he accommodated himself so rapidly. 
In France, where everything was done for women or by means of 
them, Morris's taste was of inestimable value to him. Later on, 
when he had become intimate with Lady Sutherland in Paris, it 
helped him in England too. Beneath his fatuity, too, there was 
a solid foundation of good sense, of generosity, and helpful pluck 
by which many of his friends profited in the terrible times of 
the Revolution. Withal, too, he was a genial man. When 
Washington appointed him Minister in Paris, he laid ina tun of 
Sauterne, and another of Burgundy, with proportionate quantities 
of port, all to be hospitably distributed on fitting occasions. Out 
of the wreckage of the Revolution he contrived to rescue a part 
of the Tokay which had been given to Marie Antoinette as a 
wedding present. He sent it over to America, and the last bottle 
was drunk in New York at a wedding breakfast in 1848—a very 
appropriate occasion and year, if not place. 

Tf Sent two volumes do not increase, they will at least main- 
tain, Morris’s reputation for political sagacity. His early life 
is sketched in a rapid introductory chapter, and the book really 
begins with his arrival in France in January 1789. He did not 
come over as Minister, but as agent for one of those curious specu- 
lations in which diplomacy and business, national debts and 
private schemes, were mixed in the state almost peculiar to the 
eighteenth century. Washington had given him letters of intro- 
duction, he had already a known name, and he seems at once to 
have been received into the best society in Paris. Tis appoint- 
ment as United States Minister came later. In one capacity or 
the other he remained in Paris, with the exception of a flying 
visit or two to London, till the Terror was over. He was thus 
admirably placed to see the wonderful melodrama of those years 
safely and well. But position alone, or even position and social 
popularity combined, would not have made him the witness he 
was. His experience of the American rebellion had in some way 

repared him to understand and appreciate what he was to see. 
ut he had more even than that. He was one of the curious class 
of persons who may almost be said to have abounded at the end of 
the last century—who kept a shop for the distribution of politics 
as Fontenelle kept a shop of wit. They were not journalists, 
though some of them, Von Gentz, for instance, were paid, and 
highly too. They were not necessarily official politicians, though 
from time to time they obtained oflice. Their function was to 
supply ideas, constitutions, pamphlets, and to give advice as 
political doctors. From the beginning of his stay in Europe Morris 
ized as a Pundit of this ‘kind. He was consulted by 


of Ministerial statements. Political men and political women 


crowded round him in salons, and came to his rooms to consult. 
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In this way, until the progress of anarchy had put an end to 
politics in France altogether, he saw more than any foreigner and 
nen any Frenchman saw. The results to which his observa- 
tions led him have been made known by M. Taine. That the 
moral corruption of society in France had em its nerve, its 
will, and its faculty for work, that government had fallen by its 
own weakness, and that a mob tyranny of the most despicable 
kind had been built on—or rather had squatted in—the ruins, 
this in a nutshell was the judgment of Gouverneur Morris on 
the French Revolution. For the _ and his party Morris had 
an entire contempt, though his preferences were on the side 
of the old society. He found them utterly Pree | in cha- 
racter and will. He pitied Louis, and even tried to help him to 
escape, at some risk to himself, but he had no belief in his 
— to win. His judgment on the revolutionary party and its 
eaders was equally severe :— 

I have known my friend Lafayette [he notes in his Diary in 1789] 

now for many years, and can estimate at their just value both his words 
and his actions, If the clouds which now lower should be dissipated 
without a storm, he will be infinitely indebted to fortune ; but if it happen 
otherwise, the world must pardon mach on the score of intention. He 
means ill to no one, but he has the besoin de briller. He is very much below 
the business he has undertaken, and if the sea runs high, he will be unable 
to hold the helm. 
He says again and again that Mirabeau was too profligate to be a 
statesman, though his abilities made him formidable in opposi- 
tion. That the moral men had no fibre, and the able men no 
morals—that nothing could come of it all, but anarchy at 
the beginning and despotism at the end, was the opinion 
Morris formed as early as the meeting of the States- 
General; and certainly nothing in his later experience led him to 
modify it. A solid sagacity, a determination to look at facts, an 
entire contempt for windy theories, distinguish every page Morris 
wrote on politics. He had from his youth been a firm believer in 
“aristocracy,” in the superiority of birth, and early training, to 
mere money, or the power of making oneself popular with 
the mob—and this opinion was not weakened by his experience 
in Europe. When he is judging mere questions of manage- 
ment his good sense is uniformly conspicuous. An admirable 
example may be found in a letter written in 1807 to the Marquess 
of Stafford, in which he points out the folly of the British Go- 
vernment in scattering its forces all over the world in futile 
colonial expeditions, instead of concentrating them against Napo- 
leon. A man with these faculties and opportunities who was 
fond of his pen, and, withal, careful in keeping copies, is naturally 
a witness of great worth. Interesting matter is, indeed, scattered 
all over the twelve hundred pages of these two volumes. We 
could wish to have it in a more concentrated form; but, even as 
it is, the editor has made an important contribution to the vast 
historical literature of the time. 


NOVELS.* 


[momne mottoes for a title-page are all very well; but is 
it not a little rash to challenge attention, even to such a work 
as Through Love to Life, by a quotation like the following one 
from Goethe :—“ A novel is a subjective epopee, wherein the 
author begs permission to treat the world after his fashion; the 
question therefore is, Has he a fashion?” If “Gillan Vase” 
were wise, she would refrain in the next novel she will in- 
evitably write from rousing the spirit of criticism more than 
she can help. The marvellous style cannot escape unheeded, the 
“dreadful revelry” in descriptions must attract attention; but 
that form or fashion of any kind is attempted in these three 
volumes would not occur to the most imaginative reader if it 
were not for the flourish of trumpets at the outset. From the 
author’s placid explanation that, as she is writing of five-and- 
twenty years ago, it is natural for a “noble lord” to lie under 
the table after dinner till he is conveyed to his “ coach in wait- 
ing,” we should imagine that she had hardly entered her teens, 
but then we should hope she would not be so conversant with 
sin. This “subjective epopee” opens with a strong situation. 
A French lady’s-maid is kissed by her master in the front hall, 
while the footman cries out “in tones of smothered agony” at 
the sight, and the hero, six, feels “the pears in his trouser 
pockets turn heavy as lead.” The next day the footman and the 
maid, singing “‘lra-la-la,” drive away together in a cab; but 
their destinies are to be irretrievably interwoven with the little 
jealous boy’s, who is heir to a million. The next event of im- 

rtance occurred many years later, when Charles Smythe, lean- 
ing “w and hopeless” over the lake at Lucerne, was realizing, 
as well he might, that his life was not worth the living. At this 
juncture he saw a lady and gentleman “evidently struggling 
with a supreme emotion,” and he instinctively felt that the man 
was “destined to become his arch-enemy.” Of course the man 
was just what he ought to be in a book of this kind, with “ white 


* Through Love to Life. By Gillan Vase. 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1889. 

The Phantom Future. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young 
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Graham A Painter. By George Halse, Author of “Weeping 
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Micah oe Statement. By A. Conan Doyle. 1 vol. London: 
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teeth like those of some magnificent wild animal” and “a rich 
brown complexion through which you might see the hot Southern 
blood palpitate.” As he was at that moment making ambiguous 
as gare to his companion, and “awing even the fibres of her 
y into submission” with a look which made her shudder, the 

gallant Charles feels that his malady is cured, for “he has some- 
thing to do.” He drew the dagger which he kept ever ready in 
his pocket, and would have interfered ; but the Prince—for the 
arch-enemy is nothing less—threatened to horsewhip him for 
listening to the conversation, and walked off with his spurred 
heels “ spurning the ground, taking his beautiful companion with 
him.” Although the “ boiling ion in Charles's heart is stilled 
into that intense quiet which is the beginning of murder,” he 
shows no symptoms of action, except to enter into a timid alliance 
with a little Frenchman who is also consumed with hatred of the 
Prince, and keeps himself up to the mark by a piece of blue 
ribbon with a few snow-white hairs stitched upon it, and the one 
word “ Gracieuse ” written thereon. His account of his relations 
with Gracieuse, a little dog which the diabolical Prince had 
beaten to death, is interrupted by a storm of no ordinary pro- 
—* storm in which “lurid death was not only felt, 

ut smelt and tasted too.” As this happens in the first volume, 
the worthy pair are not allowed to make further acquaintance 
with death, but are fished out of the lake by none other 
than our old friend William, the footman, transformed into 
a Swiss publican. Charles forthwith falls in love with William’s 
daughter, and pages of passion are devoted to his overwhelming 
position in being in love with two women at the same time, 
for he is still bent on rescuing the Prince’s mysterious com- 
panion. This being the theme of the story, we will leave the 
novel-reading public to devour it for themselves. Amon 
the many moving scenes none surpasses that in which the 
hero discovers his old nurse whom he had lost for years. He 
comes into a room, and finds a “ human being giving slow utter- 
ance to the deep regular breathing of profoundest sleep.” He 
thus has time to gaze at her; and, after a searching investigation 
of all her points, the truth bursts on him, for, “Good God! a 
drowsy blue-bottle hummed in the high crown of her venerable 
head-covering.” ‘This is perhaps the most causeless outburst of 
profanity in fiction. any of the people described make a 
remarkable impression. There is a woman whose eyes are “now 
vivid green, now blood-red” ; and she has a lover “ whose words 
leave behind them a cold and slimy trail like that of a serpent,” 
and “the concentrated light from whose blue eyes falls full upon 
her face like the dark light of a policeman on the watch.” 
Frenchman “ leaps almost to the ceiling” when he is pleased; 
and as for the hero, his blood is always boiling, or bubbling, or 
seething, like Southey’s Lodore. With this knowledge of human 
nature the author combines a profound insight into the enigmas 
of life, and the following passage gives some idea of the profundi- 
ties she fathoms. William is describing how, in his youth, he 
was detected stealing a strawberry, and ow the fruit had to fall 
to the ground instead of being conveyed to his mouth :— 

He paused as if a sudden thought had struck him, and looked before him 
in blank bewilderment. “ But the strawberry,” he muttered ; “ what about 
it? The soft rain and the sunshine didn’t ripen it for that. Was it 
ripened to be thrown away ? it, the sweetest and the ruddiest.”” The great 
enigma, the terrible enigma which has racked men’s brains oft enough, was 
suggesting itself to him now, and under the pain of it his strong Christian 
faith trembled and waxed faint. ** What about the strawberry ?” he 
repeated; “what about it?” He did not know that he would have 
puzzled all the sages and divines the world ever heard of by that simple 
question. He did not know that behind it lay all knowledge; beyond it 
nothing but faith. 

Timid readers need not be alarmed at finding themselves pre- 
cipitated at the very first page of The Phantom Future into a 
tap-room presided over by a fascinating barmaid. The author 
is so obviously conscious of his own intrepidity and so much 
impressed by the alarming nature of his realism that, in spite of 
descriptions of brilliantly-labelled bottles of strong drinks, bar- 
maids’ hands “ pink from constant contact with warm water and 
damp towels, moist from beer-drippings,” and mysterious allusions 
to young men “ dancing merrily down the slope,” we soon see that 
his characters are lambs in wolves’ clothing. They are, in fact, 
very mild indeed. Sam Crozier, the singer, though he spent 
many hours in this remarkable bar “ swinging his strong leg i Ae 
“putting on a thick coat of bitter cynicism,” and holding “ idle, 
artificial conversation with men endowed with talents, and even 
genius, above the common ruck,” who met together,was, in reality, a 
model of all the virtues. His friends say in chorus all up and down 
the book that they are the better for having known Sam Crozier ; 
and when he seems quietest, and has “a singularly lifeless look 
in his close-set eyes,” the reader may feel sure he is performing a 
feat in crushing his love for the heroine, who he om made up 
his mind is the right wife for his brilliant young friend Tom 
Valliant. This Tom is supposed to be going to the dogs, and 
shows alarming symptoms in the way of “silent,” “infectious” 
laughs and dark allusions to a phantom future when he ought to 
be rejoicing over the immediate fame he has acquired by his 
beautiful illustrations of Longfellow. Nor is the barmaid an 
ordinary specimen of her class. She keeps watch over Tom’s 
potations, and rejects, from the most disinterested motives, @ 
rising doctor, with slim white fingers, whom she passionately 
loves. There is, however, some truth and vividness in the pre- 
sentment of her character ; though surely, in these days of uni- 
versal “yearning with cheap benevolence,” the author might 


have spared us excited outbursts like the following anent his bar- 
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maid—“a creature whom you and I, gentle reader, would not 

to possess any human interest at all, any feelings worthy 
of our virtuous consideration, any thought above vapid flirtation 
across the counter”; or such withering irony as, “even a bar- 
maid may possess imagination, poor thing.” One sentence re- 
yeals the germ of the plot. When Elma Valliant gave the singer 
her card at a ball where her cousin Tom had failed to appear, he 
hands it back to her. “Over the delicately-traced letters T. V. 
he had written deeply the initials S. C.” We will not dis- 
close more, but leave the reader to enjoy the revelation of 
what is really going on behind Sam Crozier’s “ strong, manly way 
of facing joys and sorrows squarely.” Among the merits of this 
book that it has no third volume is perhaps the chief. It is 
written with great a marl and, if the constant moralizing is hard 
to forgive, there is plenty of incident, which an author who looks 
deep into life is apt to think unn The epithets are a 
study in themselves. Can it be accident, or is it intimate know- 
ledge of the hairdresser’s art, that leads the author to speak of 
the heroine as “standing without any other protection to her 
head than her own soft dry hair drawn upward in sweet dis- 
order ” ? 

It is unfortunate that the interest of Graham Aspen is staked 
on clever delineation of character ; for, though it is true that the 
author has collected together a varied assembly with the best 
intentions, he has not succeeded in making them either life-like, 
probable, or amusing. Most of the sana are surprisingly ex- 
cellent; they express admirable sentiments in a style which 
would add to the fame of Ollendorff, and they are one and all 
ready to rush from their natural duties to give unlimited atten- 
tion to any one who turns up. Their more than human standard 
of ess is beautifully illustrated by the conduct of the 
audience at a musical reunion where a young girl made her début 
on the violin. “They noted how, after the many blunders she 
made, she courageously repeated the bar again and again until 
the fault was triumphantly purged ; and, although the piece per- 
formed was simple and elementary, Lena played it with infinite 
feeling, and at its termination she became conscious of the ordeal 
she had undergone, and with faltering step and beating heart she 
resumed her seat with the applause of the audience ringing in 
her ears.” On the other con the two foils of this excellence 
are drawn in the blackest hues. Perhaps if they had not been 
placed in this company of saints their conduct would have ap- 

more reasonable ; but, asit is, they seem mere caricatures. 

. Honeydew, a wicked “City man,” Mrs. Lipperty, whose 
chief point is that talons don’t appear at the tips of om black 
ior hands, and Mrs. Sparragus lived in a row in Tapioca 

errace. Mrs. Sparragus, being a well-endowed widow, was ten- 
derly cherished by her two neighbours, who both laid deep plans 
to secure her fortune. They were greatly annoyed, therefore, when 
the widow developed a tender interest in a-youth who had rescued 
her from being run over and immediately disappeared without 
giving his name or address. He is Graham Aspen, the hero 
of the book, a genius in the bud disco y ill-health, 
overt, and obscurity. His state of mind at this time is feelingly 
ibed ; but it is obvious from the first that he is only under- 
going a wholesome probation the more triumphantly to emerge. 

ot only is Mrs. Sparragus bent on finding him, but Mr. Clive, a 
benevolent and wealthy Alderman, having seen his sketches, is 
equally eager in the chase. Dr. Eustace, a physician whom 
Graham consulted about his health, discovers in him a startling 
likeness to a lost sister, and is, therefore, interested in him on his 
own account. As for the two heroines, Lena, she of the violin, 
“feels the first faint stir of romance in her young bosom” on seeing 
him “stride quietly and with unconscious dignity ” along Tapioca 
Terrace ; while Hester Tierney, who began with rather an unfair 
innings, having been so fortunate as to support his head on her 
bosom in a swoon, is placidly described by her mother as having 
undergone a complete transformation in consequence. How 
a n is _ and what comes of it must be left to the author 

ribe. 

It is not for want of respect for Micah Clarke's Statement 
that we have reserved it for the last of these notices, but rather 
in order that we may end in good company. For there is real 

iptive power in the book, and the author never fails to rise 
to an exciting scene and to describe it graphically and well. It is 
curious that Monmouth’s attempt, which has hitherto not been a 
favourite hunting-ground of the novelist, should have been simul- 
taneously taken possession of this year by Mr. Besant in For Life 
and Freedom ti Mr. Doyle in this work. People who have not 
a taste for historical novels will probably not be converted by these 
400 closely-printed s, but those who have will find the book 
excellent of its kind. The narrative, which is evidently the result 
of careful study of contemporary history and documents, deals 
with the rebellion from its first mutterings to its final extinction 
under —— Jeffreys. The hero who tells the story in the first 
Person is the son of a brave fanatical Ironside ; he is a good type 
of the honest youth who from inherited instinct rather than an 
enthusiasm of their own joined the rebel Duke, and gave his 
motley force a certain coherence. The opening chapters are 
lengthy and somewhat ponderous, but as soon as the start for the 
war is made there is plenty of movement, colour, and variety to 
carry the reader along. The story is a succession of picturesque 
Scenes, The ride from Havant to Taunton, the muster there of 
the men of the West round Monmouth, the hero’s adventures at 
Badminton, and, finally, the Battle of Sedgemoor, are all de- 
scribed in a spirited and life-like way. The author owes his success 


less to his characters, who bear too obviously the stamp of intelli- 
gent study, than to his power of filling in 1 canvases with. 
bold outlines and telling colours which bring the varied scenes: 
vividly before us. The account of Sedgemoor is a masterpiece in- 
this respect, and not only has it caught the he of that desperate. 
onset when peasants and colliers sustained the fight with the 
King’s army for more than an hour, but it is full of details: 
which intensify and add to the impression as awhole. Although 
most of the personages have too much affinity with Madame: 
Tussaud’s correct but dusty creations, the conception of Decimus. 
Saxon, the brave but unscrupulous soldier of fortune, is really life- 
like ; there is flesh and blood as well as historical picturesqueness 


in his personality. 


MAINE’S INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


O many pone of glib utterance and confused habits of 
thought have discoursed upon the topic of international law 
that the perusal of Sir Henry Maine’s last book cannot fail to 
intensify the regret for his premature death entertained by every 
one who takes an interest in the philosophy or the history of law 
and legal institutions. His singularly wide and accurate know- 
ledge of the sources of every branch of history with which he 
felt himself called upon to deal, and his almost unrivalled capa- 
city for exhibiting the results of his study in terse and lucid 
, could have had no more suitable field for their exercise 
than the topic of international law, the treatment of which a 
other persons has, for the most part, been remarkable in a hi 
degree for the want of these particular qualities. The volume 
now published consists of the twelve lectures constituting the 
only course delivered by Sir Henry Maine during his tenure of 
the Whewell Professorship, which terminated with his death at 
the beginning of last year. It is, consequently, but a small 
tt of the subject which has had the advantage of Sir Henry 
aine’s treatment, and its exiguity cannot fail to evoke regret 
that this is not the first of a considerable series of similar 
volumes. The lectures appear to have been printed almost 
exactly as they were written for delivery. They have been 
revised for the press by Mr. Frederic Harrison and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who con provided an index—which, by the way, 
appears to be a good one—and appropriate titles for the lectures. 
e Whewell Professor is required by expressions adopted from 
Dr. Whewell’s will in the statute constituting the chair to en- 
deavour “to lay down such rules and suggest such measures as 
may tend to diminish the evils of war, and finally to extinguish 
war among nations.” The latter part of the injunction is highly 
characteristic of the modes of thought fashionable during the 
prime of Whewell’s life. Since his death a less romantic and 
tougher-hearted spirit has gained ground among writers of the 
highest abilit al repute. It might plausibly be maintained that 
Sir Henry Maine was by no means inclined to believe the ex- 
tinction of war to be a thing which there is any practical use in 
contemplating, or which, if it was, he would contemplate with 
any particular enthusiasm. Yet it is clear that he felt himself 
absolutely bound by the earnest request of the founder of his 
chair, and discharged the obligation with a scrupulous fidelity, 
perhaps rather rare among persons who are often content to 
apply, with profit to themselves and their hearers, endowments 
due to the liberality of deceased persons about whose individual 
tastes or opinions > do not think it necessary to trouble them- 
selves overmuch. Sir Henry Maine’s object was rather to dis- 
tinguish clearly how far the endeavour to carry out Whewell’s 
injunction appeared for the present to be chimerical, and how far 
to be capable of practical utility, and having made that dis- 
tinction, and given his reasons for it, in his opening discourse, to 
lose no opportunity of “ making for peace” wherever there seemed 
to be a reasonable possibility of doing so usefully. The first 
lecture, in addition to the discussion of this topic, consists mainly 
of the tracing of the earlier history of the various subjects dis- 
cussed under the title of International Law, and in particular the 
direct descent from Roman Law of most of the learning known 
by that name. 
In his second lecture, Sir Henry Maine dealt with the 
uestions which lie at the bottom of the science of International 
w—namely, how far it ought to be called law at all, what bind- 
ing force it has, and from what circumstances it derives its autho- 
rity. His general position appears to be that he accepts, not 
without reluctance, but because he is too honest and too clear- 
minded to refuse to accept it, the general view clearly and finally 
stated by Austin, that a law, ey speaking, is a command 
promulgated by a sovereign to subjects, and enforced by a sanc- 
tion, and that International Law, therefore, in so far as it consists 
of rules requiring sovereign States to act in particular ways, is not 
law, because it is promulgated by no sovereign and enforced by 
no sanction, but is really an international instance of what Austin 
calls positive morality. Sir Henry Maine does not, however, 
accept this theory heartily, or without qualification. He appends 
to it the comment contained in a remarkable passage whiek it is 
worth while to extract :— , 
Here one cannot but remark that a serious mistake as to human nature 
is becoming common in our day. Austin resolved law into the command 


* The Whewell Lectures—International Law. A Series of Lectures 
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of a sovereign addressed to a subject, and always enforced by a sanction 
or penalty which created an imperative duty. The most important in- 
gredient brought out by this analysis is the sanction. Austin has 
shown, though not without some straining of language, that the sanction 
is found everywhere in positive law, civil and criminal, This is, in 
fact, the great feat which he performed, but some of his disciples seem to 
me to draw the inference from his language that men always obey rules 
from fear of punishment. As a matter of fact this is quite untrue, for the 
largest number of rules which men obey are obeyed unconsciously from 
amere habit of mind. Men do sometimes obey rules for fear of the punish- 
ment which will be inflicted if they are violated; but, compared with the 
mass of men in each community, this class is but small—probably it is 
substantially confined to what are called the criminal classes—and for one 
man who refrains from stealing or murdering because he fears the penalty, 
there must be hundreds or thousands who refrain without a thought on the 
subject. A vast variety of causes may have produced this habit of mind. 
Early teaching certainly has a great deal to do with it; religious opinion 
has a great deal to do with it ; and it is very possible, and indeed probable, 
that in a vast number of cases it is an inherited sentiment springing from 
the enforcement of law by States, and the organs of States, during long 
ages. Unfortunately it has been shown in our day that the mental habit, 
so far as regards positive, civil, and criminal law, may be easily destroyed 
by connivance at violations of rule; and this is some evidence of its having 
a long descent from penal law once sternly enforced. 


No doubt it would be “quite untrue” to say that no one ever 
has any motive for abstaining from crime or actionable wrong- 
doing except the fear of punishment, but no one ever said so. 
What “ disciples of Austin” do say is that a law deprived of its 
sanction is like a razor deprived of its edge, and cannot be relied 
upon to carry out the purposes for which it exists, and further 
that, if it does not carry out those purposes, they will not, in the 
long run, be carried out at all. We are of opinion that Sir 
Henry Maine gravely underrates the importance and activity of 
the coercive element of law, and the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph quoted above suggests that he had himself some sus- 
= of the fact. It is true in one sense that most people refrain 
rom murder without thinking much about the risk of being 
hanged. But will anybody suggest that about ninety per cent. 
of persons actively engaged in contesting a Parliamentary election 
abstain—when they do abstain—from corrupt practices for any 
other reason on earth than the consideration that, if they are 
caught, they will be punished certainly by the loss of the 
coveted victory, and possibly by being sent to prison? And 
to take the case of murder, the gallows is always in the 
background, whether evil-disposed persons take much notice 
of it or not. Suppose all laws against homicide were repealed 
to-morrow, it is certain that no prudently conducted insurance 
office would insure the lives of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Balfour 
on any terms whatever. There are plenty of fairly honest 
people who truly think that it would be a virtuous act to murder 
one or other of these gentlemen, and make no attempt to do so 
chiefly because they are afraid of being hanged. In practice any 
one can see what is the value of a law without a sanction, that 


is,a mere rule of conduct, in cases-where people consider their own | 


interests really at stake, by a consideration of some of the evidence 
given, and about to be given, before the Special Commission. 

Sir Henry Maine’s anxiety that his lectures should duly tend 
to the promotion of peace and the restriction of the evils of war 
is well shown in the excellent lecture which his editors have 
entitled “The Declaration of Paris.” Like some other recent 
writers, he argues that wé ought, in our own interest, to adhere 
to the American proposal—supposing it to be still open—that all 
private property should be exempted from capture at sea in time 
of war, that being the condition on which the Americans are, or 
were, prepared to assent to the abolition of privateering, to which 
the signatories of the Declaration of Paris assented in 1856 as 
between themselves. His contentions on this head are urged 
with the greatest force, and appear to us to be unanswerable. If 
the subject should again become matter of negotiation, it is pro- 
bable that his authority will weigh heavily with whoever may 
then be entrusted with the guidance of our national destinies. 
In the lectures entitled “The Mitigation of War” and “The 
Modern Laws of War,” the results of the Geneva Convention of 
1864 and the labours of the Brussels Conference of 1874 are 
graphically described and discussed. The history of the latter 
discussion is particularly valuable as an instance of the limits 
beyond which it is difficult to push the international arrange- 
ments of which so much so-called International Law consists. 
The serious interests of the disputants were in direct conflict, 
and consequently the Conference came to nothing. The lec- 
turer’s remark that the Conference would have been more likely 
to succeed if held after a considerable period of peace than so 
soon after the conclusion of a tremendous war seems well 
founded. 

One more particular passage in this book may be noticed, and 
that is the uncompromising expression of Sir Henry Maine’s 
opinion that the Alabama Arbitration was, from the point of view 
of those who wish to suppress war and promote arbitration, a 
curse, or at any rate a disaster, in disguise. In the first place, 
he maintains that it injured the already indifferent stability of 
the whole edifice of International Law by the admission of the 
principle that such tribunals may apply ex post facto rules to 
establish responsibility for precedent acts. In the second place, 
the award was all against neutrals, and whatever injures neutrals 
exacerbates instead of diminishing the evils of war. While 
admitting that the arbitration “conferred great benefit for the 
moment on Great Britain and the United States,” Sir Henry 
Maine fears that “as a precedent, likely to exercise serious influ- 


as reactionary and retrogressive.” The originality and good sense 
of this criticism are admirably characteristic of the way in which 
Sir Henry Maine was accustomed to consider exhaustively any 

uestion of history, morals, or politics which he had occasion to 

iscuss, and of his freedom from the temptation to admit plau- 
sible commonplace without a complete investigation of its basis, 
No other author of our time has combined this quality with 
attractiveness for the general reader in anything like the same 
degree as Sir Henry Maine, and we close his book with the sense 
- the magnitude of his loss preponderating over every other 
eeling. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES.* 


How a task Mr. Hannay has had in vindicating 
the author of Midshipman Easy from the  supercilious 
contempt of some who have thought themselves—not, we think, 
of many who have been—judges of literature, no one will read far 
without perceiving; and when a man of ability has a congenial 
task, it is very odd indeed if the task be not well done. Not a 
few difficulties must have beset the author. The facts about 
Marryat are very scantily known, there being but one storehouse 
thereof—Mrs. Ross Church’s Zife—and that not a very rich one, 
Secondly, there is, perhaps, a certain dim prejudice among those 
who do know something about him as to certain points of 
his character. Marryat himself, with his usual fearless and 
rather reckless frankness, has put on record that his first, 
but, happily, one of his least read, books, Frank Mildmay, was 
believed in general to be, in fact no less than in form, an auto- 
biography ; and, while endorsing this as to the naval experiences 
and as to his “ paying off” certain “ old scores ” in it, has protested 
that “the hero and heroine,” and the hero’s “ career of vice,” are 
not from the life. Mr. Hannay shrewdly, but not unkindly, 
points out the unlucky fact that Marryat evidently did not see, 
even when making his protest, how objectionable his hero is. 
We, not being under biographical obligations, should go even a 
little further. Although the repulsive incidents and the inex- 
perienced handling of Frank Mildmay make it, despite a wealth 
of quite invaluable detail, a dull book to read on the whole, 
there is a kind of dreadful truth about the character of the 
hero, and his behaviour to “ Eugenia,” to the other young 
woman whose name we forget, and so forth, which argues in 
the author either greater talent of dramatic creation than he 
has anywhere else displayed or else unconscious self-revela- 
tion. At the same time, there is no positive evidence that 
Marryat was anything worse than a man of strong passions 
and little self-control, who was badly brought up (this, we 
with Mr. Hannay, is practically certain), and who served 
his Lehrjahre and his: Meisterjahre both in a school very 
conducive to the development of the heroic virtues, but not abso- 
lutely fatal to the development of vices, both heroic and other. 
We do not think he was, as Mr. Hannay most justly calls the 
unlucky Frank, a “ tiger”; but we think that a certain amount 
of the bocca dolce is needed in dealing with him. Mr. Hannay, 
however, has arranged this part of his work very well, and has 
presented all the known events of Marryat’s life—his good, and it 
may almost be said brilliant, service afloat (the second and third 
chapters, with the account of Cochrane and the Jmpérieuse, are 
uite admirable) ; his Channel commands; and his share in the 
urmese war until his leaving the navy. The minute facts of 
the second, or literary, half of his not long life are much more im- 
rfectly known, and considerably less exciting ; but Mr. Hannay 
as managed to present even these in a very readable fashion. 
As, however, is the case with all “Great Writers,” the life of 
Marryat is of very subordinate importance. “ Diderot acted it, 
and not we; Diderot suffered for it, and not we; peace be with 
Diderot,” is a golden sentence, which every biographer should 
write and perpetually keep fresh on his phylacteries when he is 
inclined to be pharisaical, and on his ruffles when he is inclined 
to be dilettante. We think with Mr. Hannay that Marryat has 
been altogether surprisingly undervalued as a novelist. He has, 
of course, his fanatics, who will exclaim with wrath or reproach 
because they do not find in this little book as much space 
as they would like given to —_— Easy, or to Peter 
Simple, or to Jacob Faithful (Thackeray's favourite), or to 
Japhet, or to The Dog Fiend, or to The Phantom Ship, or to 
The King’s Own, or to Masterman Ready, or to that pleasant 
child’s story to which we are glad to find Mr. Hannay doing 
justice, The Children of the New Forest. Rattlin the Reefer, 
we see, Mr. Hannay paeeeny drums out, assigning it to 
Howard, Marryat’s sub-editor on the Metropolitan. We own that 
we think there are passages in it which not only might, but must 
be his, just as we think that in many of the other books, besides 
those known to be “ devilled,” there are passages which are not 
the Captain’s. But in all those that we have named and some 
others the “ Marryatismus” is unmistakable, and of high value to 
all persons who can discern and relish the special virtue of an 
author. First of all, as Mr. Hannay rightly says, there is the 
genuine and unmatched fun—not quite humour, not quite wit, 
but fun—which the best adventures of Jack Easy and Peter Simple 
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show in a quintessence nowhere, we think, paralleled, certainly 
nowhere excelled in English. To be still more particular, we are 
bold to say that the two episodes of Jack Easy’s first introduction 
to Mr. Sawbridge, and of Peter's interrupted promenade with 
the “young lady very nicely dressed,” may be labelled as un- 

ble, though equalled, or nearly equalled, by scores more in 
their author’s works. Then (and here we still are glad to take 
our fences after Mr. Hannay’s lead), there is the extraordinary 
vividness of description of such scenes as the battle with the 
Russian frigate and the storm in Easy (we should add the whole 
of Jack’s cruise to the Zafferines) and the famous club-hauling 
of the Dioméde. Then, and perhaps higher still, must rank the 
delineations of humorous characters, such as Chucks and his good 
company of fellow-originals. But we should add to Marryat's 
claims occasional discoveries of powers even higher still, which 
he seems not to have quite understood or recognized in himself. 
Grimy as the proceedings of Frank Mildmay are, there is to be 
found in them a rough power —— to a kind of novel- 
writing much more ambitious than Marryat elsewhere attempted. 
Take again the very curious episode—a sort of tale half told—of 
the prophetess-adventuress who buys spirits disguised as medicines 
from Japhet. One would not lose Marryat’s sea stories for any- 
thing. But we have always ourselves thought that, with a better 
education and a more settled life, he might have attained, like 
Lever (whose books are, for all the differences, on the whole the 
closest. analogue to his), to quite a different style of writing in 
his later days. Indeed, he did so, in a way, with his charming 
children’s stories. 

We have nothing but praise for the manner in which Mr. 
Hannay has done justice to him whom he well calls “one of the 
most brilliant and the least fairly recognized of English novel- 
ists,” and there are not three things in the book that we wish 
away. What Mr. Hannay says of Iler Majesty’s lamented pre- 
decessor on the throne is, we fear, quite true; but “thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people till ninety and nine 

are past ” (though we are not able to indicate the precise MS. 
in which the proviso is found) is a good text. And we demur 
to the obiter dictum which describes the death of Sir Richard 
Grenvile as “a piece of frantic swashbucklery.” It is, perhaps, 
true that “Hawke, Nelson, and even Cochrane” would have 
thought it so. But it must never be forgotten, first, that Amadis 
and Launcelot did not form part of these heroes’ education, and, 
secondly, that in their time there was no need of such doings. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth—even in the middle of the 
eighteenth—century, after that most salutary and well-deserved 
feu d’encouragement des autres on the deck of the Monarch, there 
was not the slightest need to win the sovereignty of the seas for 
land—it had only got to be kept at the least expense of valu- 
able life. He who fell in the fight of the one and the fifty-three 
had no such ready-made inheritance, and even against Mr, 
Hannay’s authority in naval history, we venture to think that, but 
for him and others like him, Hawke and Nelson and Cochrane 
would have had no such inheritance to enter on. 

The task which the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays had was 
a somewhat different one. He had nothing to do, or at least he 
did not think it necessary to do anything, but put into fluent and 

able narrative the already well-known facts contained in 
Livingstone’s own books, and in the notices and articles that ap- 
peared about him after his death. In the nature of things there 
was little or no room for criticism, properly so called, and Mr. 
Hughes has (we think on the whole wisely) judged it unnecessary 
to enforce the eflect of the story by any discursive writing at all, 
except a short and vigorously put postscript bewailing the heavy 
change which in these last few years or months has come upon 
Central Africa. Indeed, nothing can well be more independent 
of literary dressing up than the story of the great missionary 
traveller who was converted from a missionary pure and simple 
into a traveller by the amiable filibustering of those Boers whose 
nature he knew so well, and with whom in his time it would have 
been so easy to deal. ‘To all but the very youngest readers the 
must be, as we have called them, well known; but assuredly 
they bear telling again, and Mr. Iughes has told them excellently. 
It is quite possible that so mere anarrative may displease some 
people who have Captain Jamy’s passion for “argument”; but 
re are, no doubt, others who by no means share that passion. 
And, indeed, there was little to argue about except the faint and 
trace, surely not a very reprehensible one, of the old Adam 
which exhibited itself in Livingstone’s fear that some one would 
“cut him out,” and perhaps in his consequent determination to 
continue his travels, worn out as he was, instead of returning 
with Mr. Stanley. 

On the narrative itself, as distinguished from the character of 
Livingstone, two pretty obvious, but not unimportant, thoughts 
present themselves. The first isthat Livingstone’s travels, than which 
few, if any, were ever undertaken with a more humane purpose, 

for direct and immediate result nothing so much as the ex- 
tension of slave-hunting and tribal wars. As he himself, if we 
remember rightly, somewhere sorrowfully remarked, “ wherever 
he went the slave-hunters followed.” This is perhaps only part 
the general irony of life. The second reflection, which is 
more particular, is on the fatal mistake made in consequence of the 
coincidence of the date of Livingstone’s explorations with the 
dislike in England of an increased colonial empire. _ If Livingstone 
had travelled in the eighteenth century, he would almost naturally, 
and in the ordinary course, have “ taken possession” as he went, 
m the name of the Sovereign of England, and, though no im- 


mediate effect might have been given to this, some might. If 
more enterprising counsels had animated English policy than 
those which for years before and years after 1850 were prompted 
by the Manchester School craze, shared even by professed enemies 
of that school, that arts were to supersede arms, the territories 
of England, coy Lee any rivals were ready to compete with 
her, might have been extended right through the heart of the Dark 
Continent, to the Nile and the Niger, with natural outlets east 
and west, at Zanzibar, by the Zambesi, and by the Congo. Instead 
of this, little or nothing was done during Livingstone’s life, and 
since his death three great mistakes have been committed—the 
infamous Transvaal convention, the well-intentioned, but hitherto 
very unsuccessful, establishment of the Congo State, and the 
permitted intrusion of Germany at Zanzibar. Nothing but extra- 
ordinary and quite undeserved luck can set these straight. Est- 
ce que vous croyez que la Providence est faite pour réparer vos 
sottises? is a question which might often have been asked of 
Englishmen, and never more justly than in this case, where 
some of the bravest and best of their race risked, and sometimes 
lost, their lives in order to give half a world to England, and 
England would not take it. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA.* 


ITHIN the last few years there have been several very 
melancholy signs that the present generation of Englishmen 
take but an unenthusiastic and feeble interest in the greatest 
work of one of the greatest ts the world has ever seen. The 
German Government was allowed to carry off at the Hamilton 
sale a quite priceless MS. of the Commedia, illustrated though it 
was with about ninety full- drawings by the Florentine 
Botticelli—works of most mtg and value, full of grace 
and exceptional sympathy with the poet’s meaning. Again, 
when Lord Ashburnham’s MSS. were offered at a price far below 
their. value to the British nation, the liberal offer was declined, 
and no fewer than twenty-seven important Codices of the 
Commedia \eft this country to enrich the already large collection 
of Dante MSS. in the Biblioteca Laurenziana of Florence. Re- 
membering these sad facts, it is some consolation to find that at 
least one English scholar has not grudged the spending of many 
years of his life and a large sum of money in the laborious task of 
visiting every library in Europe which possesses any important 
MS. of the Commedia, in order to collect materials for a 
better text by careful collations of no less than 218 Codices. 
In spite of Dante’s comparatively recent date—recent, that is, as 
compared with many classical authors of whose works we possess 
very fairly correct texts—there is, unfortunately, considerable 
doubt as to the correct reading in a large number of pa 8 
throughout the Commedia, This uncertainty of text is probably 
due to the fragmentary way in which Dante’s great work was 
given to the world. Even at the date of his death, in 1321, 
according to an almost contemporary statement, the whole poem 
had not been “published,” about half of the as yet unknown 
Paradiso having been found hidden away among the papers of 
the dead poet some time after all hopes of its completion had 
= away. As Dr. Moore remarks, “not a single stroke of 
nte’s handwriting is known to exist”; and there is much 
reason to believe that the earliest dated MSS. of 1335 or 1336, 
which only profess to have been written fifteen years a 
Dante’s death, are really several years later in date. As a further 
example of the very early uncertainty as to the true text, Dr. 
Moore writes:—“ More than that, the earliest commentators, 
some of whom, as Jacopo della Lana, go back at least to 1328, or, 
as the Ottimo, to 1333, not only display undoubted false read- 
ings, but they also recognize and discuss various readings as 
already then existing.” Owing to the poem having been first 
circulated in parts, consisting of groups of a few cantos, and 
never issued as a whole by Dante himself, we find, on examining 
the existing MSS. of the Commedia, that they cannot, as a rule, 
be arranged in distinct “families” of descent from certain 
common originals.. The first few cantos of a MS., for example, 
will point to one family, and then the next few cantos will bear 
marks of their descent from quite a different original. This is 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Moore, who has tabulated the peculiari- 
ties of readings and grouped them together in the most careful 
and interesting way. 

In his valuable and instructive Prolegomena Dr. Moore gives 
as the result of his laborious collation a complete list of the 
chief causes of the prevalent changes made from the original read- 
ing or spelling. These he classifies as follows:—1. Dialectic 
varieties arising from the special dialect of Italian with which 
the scribe happened to be most familiar. 2. What Dr. Moore 
calls the “ personal equation” of the writer, showing “a systematic 
preference for certain forms of words or certain inflexions.” 
3. The needless “adoption of a supposed more natural or more 
euphonious order or combination of words.” 4. A very large 
class of alterations in the text can be “ traced to the ignorance of 
the copyist when confronted by difficult or uncommon words, 
inflexions, idioms, or constructions, in short mapa rd Kipsov.” 
5. Alterations due to the attempt of the scribe to simplify difficult or 


* Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia. By the 
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lengthy construction ; a very fertile source of error, owing, as Dr. 
Moore remarks, to “the extraordinary short-sightedness of the 
copyists in respect of a construction.” 6. “General misunder- 
standing of the meaning or point of a passage . . . a tendency to 
take the obvious and primd facie sense of words or expressions, 
and without further reflection to adapt the surroundings accord- 
ingly.” 7. In a few passages “the text seems to have been 
tampered with in the supposed interests of orthodoxy.” On 
the whole, however, it is remarkable that this class of error 
is not a larger one, considering Dante's very plain speaking 
about the Church, and especially about the Vicar of Christ. 
8. Variations without a definite reason or motive, such as “ acci- 
dental blunders of eye or of ear, or mere clerical errors, subse- 

uently reproduced.” A 7 large class in a work which, as Dr. 
Moore says, “was copied with such frequency and rapidity, and 
by such incompetent hands as we know to have been the case 
with the Divina Commedia. 9. Alternative readings and mar- 

inal glosses which have afterwards crept into the text. 10. Dr. 

oore’s last class of variants, which he suggests hypothetically, 
consists of possible changes introduced by Dante himself in the 
way of revision. This class must, however, remain a doubtful 
one, owing to our ignorance of the extent to which Dante’s poem 
was “ published ” during his lifetime. This elaborate analysis of 
the various sources of error will obviously be of great use for the 
construction of the best possible text—a task for which Dr. 
Moore's unique knowledge as to various readings has made him 
ananiaenile fitted. In the present volume Dr. Moore gives us 
the complete text of the Inferno only; and it is much to be hoped 
that he will at some time apply his practised judgment and rich 
stores of evidence to the publication of the text of the other two 
divisions of the Commedia. 

A most valuable and laborious paper by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
of Exeter College, Oxford, on “the Metre of the Divina Com- 
media,” is printed by Dr. Moore at the end of his work. This 

per suggests, by its minute analysis of the rhythmical rules 
observed by the poet, a fresh canon of textual criticism which 
deserves careful application to all cases of doubtful reading. Mr. 
Tozer has, by painstaking study of the metre of every line in the 
whole poem, been able to discover Dante’s system of rhythm and 
rules of scansion in a way which no other student of the Com- 
media has ever done; thus explaining the true rhythm of — 
lines which seem unmelodious and abnormal, and throwing muc 
interesting light on the methods of pronunciation that were in 
use in the Florence of Dante’s time, as well as affording a new 
test for the preference of one variant to another. 

In the case of the Inferno Dr. Moore gives a complete collation 
of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge, including, of course, 
many various readings which are obviously blunders. With 
regard to the whole poem Dr. Moore publishes a collation of a 
number of selected passages, taken from more than two hundred 
of the best MSS. throughout Europe, but omitting the notice of 
variants which have no real interest, owing to their distinctly 
erroneous character. Before such a mass of labour a reviewer can 
only pause in admiring amazement. The work has evidently been 
one of those rare labours of love which expect no pecuniary 
reward, and cannot hope to receive more than a very inadequate 
meed of praise and appreciation. One cannot but feel proud that 
an English scholar should have been the one to carry out such an 
undertaking ; and a member of Dr. Moore’s own University cannot 
avoid a feeling of regret that it isthe press of the sister University 
at Cambridge that has had the credit of publishing so important 
and valuable an aid to the correct understanding of a poem which 
is and always must be one of the most priceless literary pos- 
sessions of the whole civilized world. In his notes on the various 
selected pen Dr. Moore discusses with much combined judg- 

brevity 


ment an a number of interesting historical problems, the 
true understanding of which tends to support one variant or the 
other. His laborious research in this direction is no less remark- 
able than his painful care as a collator, and the whole work from 
beginning to end is worthy of the highest praise and respect for 
the rare combination of qualities which has made it a monument 
of the best kind raised in honour of its subject. 


THE SWISS CONFEDERATION.* 


WE may safely say that this is a most interesting book, and 
its interest is not diminished by its appearance so soon 
after Mr. Bryce’s work on the other successful Republican Consti- 
tution. There is scarcely a page of The Swiss Confederation 
which does not contain information in itself important to the 
political student, and conveyed in a manner that makes it palatable 
and digestible. The only criticism that can occur even to a 
professionally captious mind is that the authors are perhaps over- 
eulogistic of the Swiss. We say the “only criticism,” because 
another objection to the book—that it is very difficult to review— 
is in no sense uncomplimentary to it. On the contrary, the difli- 
culty arises from the quantity of matter which the book contains, 
so that it is little exaggeration to say that an article might well 
be written on each of its twenty chapters. We should like to 
say something of the curious subdivision of the country, and of all 


* The Swiss Confederation. By Sir F. 0. Adams and C. D. Cunningham. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


its institutions, first into cantons and then into districts and com- 
munes. Much might usefully be written about the Swiss army, 
and the position of religion in Switzerland. The judicial system, 
too, is very remarkable, and, on the whole, the least admirable of 
Swiss institutions. The judges are exceedingly numerous, very 
ill paid, and only hold office for a few years at atime. Such an 
arrangement may work well; but, if so, the result is due, not 
to the merits of the system, but to the qualities of the Swiss 
le. 

The most remarkable part of the Swiss Constitution is that which 
is alsomost notorious—that is, the institution known as the Referen- 
dum. All who take more than the merest wire-pulling interest in 
politics have realized that facility of legislation is one of the lead- 
ing differences between our Constitution and that of Switzerland 
or of the United States. In the latter country a loosely-worded 
Constitution, as construed by the Supreme Court, has prevented 
legislative Acts not posers | as violent as many recent statutes 
which have been passed in England, if not without remark, at 
least without serious opposition. Doubtless the American plan 
is open to the objection that it is over-rigid, and that chan, 
in themselves beneficial, can only be made by the develop- 
ment of so much heat as may not improbably lead to civil war, 
And for this reason, among others, we think the American Con- 
stitution in this respect inferior to the Swiss. The part which the 
Supreme Court plays in America may be said in Switzerland to be 
performed by the Referendum. ‘This, of course, is only approxi- 
mately true, for the two institutions differ very largely from one 
another. The true comparison is between the Referendum and a con- 
vention of the States called to amend the Constitution. The political 
action of the Supreme Court is confined to preventing changes in the 
Constitution. The decision whether such a change is to be made or 
not isin Switzerland arrived at by means of the Referendum. Nor 
is this political engine only employed with regard to constitutional 
changes, although it is only proposals of that nature that are 
necessarily submitted to the Swiss people for their acceptance or 
rejection. By what is called the optional Referendum any Act 
of the National Legislature can, on the demand of a suflicient 
number of voters, be suspended trom coming into operation until 
the whole electoral holy have pronounced for or against it. 
Thinking as we do that statutory changes have in these latter 
days generally been for the worse, we can scarcely imagine 
anything we could more desire to exist in this country than this 
same optional Referendum. By its means such legislative calamities 
as the Irish Land and Arrears Acts would have been averted, and 
that curious and extravagant monster, the London County Council, 
would never have come into being. Nor is it solely for its Conser- 
vative tendency that this institution deserves respect. Our authors 
ee out that in Switzerland there is little or no party spirit, 

t is comparatively unimportant which party has the majority 
in the legislative body when all their acts can be controlled by 
the people who appointed them. And so it is not really sur- 
— that, after the Swiss people had repeatedly rejected 

Radical measures, they none the less re-elected a Radical 
majority to the National Assembly. Indeed, so that members are 
good men of business and acquainted with political methods and 
science, it is, perhaps, better that they should be less Con- 
servative than their masters. The most revolutionary project 
can do no harm till it is carried into effect, and the most bene- 
ficial change cannot be made unless it is proposed. It is 
true that by what is called the “Initiative” any Swiss citizen 
can set in motion the legislative machinery. But unless he can 
secure the consent of one of the two branches of the Legislature 
his proposal cannot even begin to become law. 

Whether or not, as Sir F. O, Adams and Mr, Cunningham 
suggest, the Referendum could be introduced into England is a 
little doubtful. In the first place, it would be bitterly opposed 
by the Radical party. It has been truly observed that the 
English are naturally Conservative—that is to say, that a 
majority of Englishmen would generally be found to be opposed 
to any particular change. Radical measures are carried in 
England by political bargaining. In order to secure Sunday 
Closing the teetotaller votes for one who is also an advocate of 
Home Rule. But, if the whole of the voters were polled simply 
on the question “ Aye or No! Will you have Sunday Closing, or 
will you grant Home Rule to Ireland?” we believe the answer 
would always be in the negative. However, we shall not be 
suspected of thinking that Radical opposition is in itself an 
argument against the introduction of the Referendum. Only it 
must be counted with. Then there is another difficulty. If we 
may believe our authors, as we clearly think we may, the Swiss 
are much more highly educated than are we. It is hard enough to 
make the average elector come to an intelligent decision on the 
merits of two rival candidates. It may be plausibly argued that 
he could never have an opinion on a complicated legislative 
enactment. In point of fact, however, we ask the British elector 
to do a far more confusing thing. Practically he gives his vote 
for a great variety of reasons, mainly unconnected with politics. 
But in theory he is supposed to declare himself for or against, not 
one, but dozens of Bills and projects. And in order to prevent 
any possibility of his having a clear idea of what he is — 
about, we obscure the issues with all sorts of personal and } 
irrelevancies, Hence, even granting that we are more ignorant 
as a nation than the Swiss, that is no reason against a change 
which would make the constitutional functions of our voters 
easier to perform. Whether any such change in our Constitution 


will ever come to pass or not this is not the place to discuss. In 
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any case, the authors of The Swiss Confederation will receive the 
thanks of all who care to know how the — of Democracy 
have been dealt with in a country where Democratic Government 
has been most successfully carried on. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


Ah td student has felt the need of a clue through the mazes 
of German theology. Dr. Lichtenberger’s work is an attempt 
to supply this want. It is a biographical dictionary of modern 
German divines arranged according to their schools of thought. 
The historical affinities between the different groups are traced 
with care, and in this respect the book has a great advantage 
over Dr. Schaff’s Encyclopedia, the order of which is alphabetical. 
In the case of the more imposing personalities—Schleiermacher, 
Baur, Neander, Rothe, and others—a sketch of the figure and 
influence of the man is given, as well as an abstract of his prin- 
cipal works. This adds greatly to the value and interest of the 
book. Lists of publications, academical promotions, and so forth, 
are appended to each name. There is but little criticism, and 
this is a good feature ; for what is wanted in a work of this kind 
is nothing beyond accurate description and scientific grouping. 
The book will certainly be found useful, and can be recommended 
rather, perhaps, to the student who needs “ orientation” than to 
the general reader. Yet it is not altogether what it ought to 
have been. It is badly put together, being not so much an inde- 
pendent production as a selection from a larger work, the Histoire 
des idées religieuses en Allemagne. Wlence, on the one hand, we 
have two long chapters on General German Literature which 
might well have been dispensed with; on the other, the history 
has to be brought down to date by the addition of an appendix, 
in a wholly different style of workmanship, taken chiefly from 
Dr. Schaff. Many passages, especially the life of Schleiermacher, 
would have been rendered much more intelligible by a clear 
description of the condition of the Evangelical Churches at the 
time. Again, Dr. Lichtenberger, though he gives a fairly sufli- 
cient portraiture of the chief actors in this remarkable drama, 
does not bring out with firmness and perspicuity the ideas 
that govern the history he unrolls. This is all the more disap- 
inting because it is the very service we have a right to expect 
ima 0 Poonch interpreter of German thought. The problem of 
the Radical schools of German theology has been to account in 
some tolerable way for the extraordinary phenomena of Christi- 
anity while denying or reducing to a minimum the element of 
miracle. On the one hand stands physical science, on the other 
the undoubted facts of history. It is not possible for a German 
scholar to treat these facts with the cool disregard for everything 
but his own opinion which characterizes an English Agnostic. 
He must in some way account for them, and the course of free- 
thinking theology has been dictated by the gradually increasing 
sense of their importance. Hence the old Deistic Rationalism 
ve way to Strauss, Strauss to the Tiibingen school, and the 
iibingen school, with its provoking theories, to the modern 
critical and historical tendencies represented by Ritschl and 
Harnack. The general result is very remarkable. Bruno Bauer 
rded the whole New Testament as a forgery; Bernhard 
eiss does not greatly differ from Bishop Lightfoot. Strauss 
left nothing standing but the religion of common sense; but 
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many modern writers of the advanced schools, while rejecting 
the Incarnation and Resurrection, do not wholly deny the 
miracles of the Lord, and ascribe to his person a dignity which, 
if less than divine, is still more than human. The most remark- 
able figure in our own time is (or, alas! was, for his death has 
been announced since these words were written) that of Albrecht 
Ritschl, whose defection in 1857 dealt a deathblow to the 
Tiibingen oy. Ritschl was a deeply religious man as well as 
a profound scholar, and endeavoured to do, but on a higher plane, 
what some less learned persons would like to do in our own coun- 
try. Every reader of German periodicals is aware of the storm of 
opposition that he drew down upon himself from both sides, and 
how he was left, to use his own Set “like Jeremiah.” Now we 
regret to say that any one who hopes to learn from Dr. Lichtenbe 
precisely what Ritsch! believed and why he believed it will be ‘te 
appointed. Everything is vague and misty; yet it would have 
been easy enough to say what was wanted in plain language. 
Indeed, it seems as if Dr. Lichtenberger hardly realized the im- 
portance of a movement which, whether it results in a closer 
approximation of the critical school to the Church or in the set- 
ting up a new form of religion, with or without tin badges, is one 
of the most remarkable signs of the times. It only remains to be 
observed that orthodox divinity, both Lutheran and Romanist, 
receives its fair share of attention, and that Mr. Hastie’s work, 
except in so far as he is responsible for the defective construction 
of the book, is very well done. The translation is clear and 
readable throughout. 

Dr. Plummer's name is a guarantee for sensible scholarly work, 
and his Pastoral Epistles quite maintains his reputation. It 
forms the new volume of the Expositor’s Bible. It is intended, 
apparently, not for professed scholars, but for all who wish to 
read these Epistles in a devout and intelligent spirit, and will be 
specially useful to teachers and to hardworked clergymen in quest 
of material for a sermon. It is not a commentary, though it 
gives much valuable information in verbal matters, but rather a 
series of explanatory essays, in the course of which one salient 
point after another is taken up, till the whole ground has been 

retty thoroughly traversed. To many of these essays Dr. 
lummer has given a distinctly practical tone. Thus he tells 
us a good deal more about the Gnostics than is strictly neces- 
for the understanding of the text, but it is all interesting 
and salu reading. It is surely well to be reminded that the 
claim of clever people to have a private Decalogue is by no 
means a modern heresy, and the story about Pope Paul III. and 
Benvenuto Cellini, which Dr. Plummer quotes, might easily be 
capped with a much more recent instance. Other interesting dis- 
cussions are those on St. Paul’s quotations of profane authors, on 
slavery and its treatment by the Church, and on prayers for the 
dead. Of this latter usage, however, it is well to observe that the 
first clear instances occur in Montanism, and that, therefore, it 
can hardly be coeval with the Liturgy. Again, it may be 
doubted whether, in treating of prophecy and the ministry, Dr. 
Plummer is right in attaching any weight to the testimony of the 
“ Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles.” When the excitement of the 
first discovery has spent itself, it will be found that this curious 
book, far from dating back to the time “ between St. Paul and 
Ignatius,” is in its present shape neither Catholic nor primitive. 
Has Dr. Plummer well weighed the fact that it makes use of a 
very remarkable phrase which, if not St. Basil's, is at any rate of 
St. Basil’s age? However, this is an opinion that will probably 
be rejected ,& majority for some time to come ; and it is no 
reproach to Dr. Plummer that he sides with those who regard the 
“ Didaché” as a most precious monument of the sub-A postolic times. 
We trust his book will find a wide circulation. It is an admir- 
able sample of what popular theology ought to be—presuming a 
somewhat high level of education and interest in its readers, and 
built throughout upon sound erudition, and sensible, devout, and 
well-disciplined reflection. 

The abilities of Dr. Momerie, and his services with t to 
those questions in which the spheres of religion and philosophy 
touch, are well known; and there is much in the present volume 
that will repay attentive perusal. The treatment of pessimism 
leaves nothing to be desired. “The meanest and silliest creed,” 
Momerie calls it, the earth was 

e only question is whether argument is not wi upon a 
way of " hinking which springs from disposition rather than 
reason. But the address, or series of addresses, on Inspiration, 
which gives the title to the volume, is of very inferior merit. 
It is marked by courage and candour, but these qualities seem 
here to be altogether insufficient to atone for the looseness and 
want of precision that mark both the conception and detail of 
the work; let us take the latter point first. In what Latin 
poet did Dr. Momerie read the line, “ Video meliora proboque, 
pejora sequor?” Who is R. Akibee? The statement that the 
Septuagint received its name from the seventy scholars engaged 
in its production is not exactly incorrect, but would not have 
been made quite in this shape by one familiar with the topic. 
Nor is it accurate to say that the Fathers of the first three cen- 
turies (including Julius Africanus and Origen) knew nothing of 
Hebrew. But a more serious defect is that, while Dr. Momerie 
knocks down in a perfectly efficient manner old and — 
discarded theory, he does not tell us very clearly what he woul 
put in its place. He begins by asserting the universal ry 
ration of mankind, and in this he is at one with many of t 
Fathers, who hold that the image of God, imprinted on man 
at his creation, was an indwelling of the Logos. There is no 
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novelty in the assertion that Newton and Darwin were in a 
sense inspired. But is it a fair inference from this that “ inspi- 
ration differs only in degree”? Nay, is not this statement 
in itself absurd? If it means anything it means that the in- 
—— of the prophet or saint is a higher development, a sort 
of supreme blossom, of intellectual inspiration; and no one thinks 
this. Very few of the inspired writers strike one as men of ex- 
traordinary ability, and no one really imagines that the saint is 
# philosopher raised to a higher power. They differ as the philo- 
sopher differs from the artist, not in degree but in kind. Even 
from the moralist, even from the moral enthusiast, the saint is 
separated by a broad line, and what constitutes that difference is 
precisely the essence of the question that Dr. Momerie has under- 
taken to answer. It seems to us, therefore, a very inadequate 
account of the inspiration of Isaiah to say that he had “a genius 
for righteousness.” Is this all we can say? Is there nothing 
more mysterious about the highest form of spiritual life than there 
is, for example, about a genius for surgery, or it may be for 
billiards? Nor does Dr. Momerie’s account of the New Testament 
please us any better. Christ came to preach a new doctrine, that 
of “righteousness through love.” Dr. Momerie dwells at length 
upon this theme, “the one duty is love,” “ complete unselfishness 
is complete righteousness,” “the feminine tenderness of Christ,” 
“the sweet and simple teaching of the Nazarene.” All this, of 
course, is true, but here again we ask, is this all? If so, 
Gnosticism was right, for this is precisely what the Gnostics 
taught. It is a point that must be insisted upon, for this modern 
democratic creed, which enlarges upon the goodness and shuts 
its eyes to the severity of the Divine, is leading to many deplorable 
results in morality, in religion, and even in politics. Again it 
appears to us that Dr. Momerie, with that exaggerated candour 
which is affected by many modern apologists, makes admissions 
of which he hardly realizes the full sweep. Thus he says “ the 
reign of theology is almost over.” We understand what Miss 
Martineau meant when she spoke of metaphysics and theology as 
exploded sciences, but what does Dr. Momerie mean precisely ? 

ill it ever cease to be necessary for aChristian man to know what 
he believesand why he believesit ? Will there be no more error, and 
is error less harmful in religious life thanin anything else? Is the 
Church of England also to enter upon the Down Grade? Again, 
what exactly is the meaning of the scoff at justification by faith ? 
Many foolish things have been written and said about this doc- 
trine, and we all know what kind of twist an Agnostic, who 
wants to be provoking, can give to it. Nevertheless, it is a 

at doctrine, and should be treated with respect. Again, Dr. 

omerie tells us “there is no doubt that the metaphysics of the 
Gospel of St. John are Alexandrian.” The words are evidently 
meant as a concession, and must be interpreted in the sense 
attached to them by those to whom the concession is made. Is 
Dr. Momerie aware that they import the denial of the pre-exist- 
ence of the Logos? And lastly, there is an extraordinary passage 
(Pp. 66 sqq.) which, as it stands, might be understood to mean 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, as taught by Augustine, is 
neither Scriptural nor rational, and that it has been reserved to 
Dr. Momerie, in his Defects of Modern Christianity, to find out 
the one tenable explanation of that mystery. All these are marks 
of haste and crudity, natural enough in an offhand address by an 
overworked clergyman, handling a subject in which he is not an 
expert. But Dr. Momerie would hardly wish us to excuse him 
on that ground. 

Wales and the Welsh Church is a collection of papers by the 
late Dean of Bangor, prefaced by a biographical sketch of the 
author, written by the Rev. David Jones. Mr. Edwards was a 
zealous and intelligent parish priest of moderate High Church views, 
who by devoted and successful labours at Llangollen, Aberdare, 
and Carnarvon well earned his promotion to the Deanery of 
Bangor. He died in 1884. The papers of which this little 
volume is composed nearly all deal ik ene subject, the relation 
of the Church to Nonconformity in Wales. No one had a better 
right to speak on this topic than Dean Edwards, who for many 
= fought the battle of the Church with animation and success, 

e held that the Welsh Dissenter has no conscientious objections 
to the doctrines or the institutions of the Church, that his quarrel 
‘is entirely with the clergy; the high places in the Welsh Church 
having been monopolized for generations by English or Anglicized 
incumbents, knowing at best just Welsh enough “ to read them- 
Selves in and their congregations out,” and altogether out of touch 
with the peculiar genius of their people. Dean Edwards was a 
Celt of the Celts, and it will be evident what remedy he pro- 
posed. His battle cry is Wales for the Welsh. The chief diffi- 
culty is, no doubt, the obstinate and strange vitality of the Welsh 
language, and some curious information is given on this point. 
Dean Edwards rather deplored the fact, and looked forward to a 
time, though not a very near one, when English will prevail all 
over “wild Wales.” But even then, he insists, the national cha- 
racter with its strong and admirable features will remain and 
will have to be considered. This is sound common sense ; and it 
teaches a lesson which English people are particularly apt to 
more apt in proportion to their piety, earnestness, 
and real desire to do right. 

Canon Luckock’s Divine Liturgy is a set of fifty lectures upon 
the Order for Holy Communion, intended primarily to be oad in 
‘church by way of homilies, or used for the instruction of classes 
of communicants. They are well adapted for either purpose, 
being simple, clear, well arranged, and accurate. There is per- 


which undoubtedly have a history, to the very earliest times; 
but those who are in sympathy with the author's views will 
find the book instructive aa edifying. 

If any desire to know what is “the soulical body of flesh,” 
and to hear a new theory of the Number of the Beast, Mr, 
Gough is his man. The book is one of those that are the despair 
of all true students. The best we can do for Mr. Gough is to 
wish that next time he may hit upon some more fruitful line of 
research. 

Two new volumes of Present Day Tracts contain some excel- 
lent papers by well-known authors, and testify to the anxiety of 
the Society to circulate nothing but sound and valuable work. 

The Rey. J. 8. Exell sends a new volume of his Biblical Illus. 
trator on Ephesians. The nature of Mr. Exell’s publications is 
well known. Like all the others, the present volume abounds in 
pulpit anecdotes, which are sometimes odd reading, but will no 
doubt be found useful to any one who has to preach to a half- 
educated audience, and wants to learn to preach extemporaneously, 
as he ought to do. 

Four little Lenten books, which come next, are well adapted 
for the use of good people at this season. 

Mr. Randall's volume of occasional sermons deals chiefly with 
the sacramental influences treated from the high Catholic point 
of view. His mode of thought is sufficiently familiar, and will 
be found here set forth with great devotional fervour. 

The title Sunday and Recreation explains itself. The point of 
view taken in the different papers is very much that of the 
Declaration of Sports. Such amusement may be allowed as is 
not at variance with the religious significance of the day. 

The last book on our list is “an attempt to show the coherence 
and reasonableness of the Catholie religion,” an attempt also to 
illustrate the relations of dogma to conduct. Mr. Jeatireson has 
too much taste for that ingenious guess-work which does duty 
for speculation, but there is much valuable suggestion in the 
book, and its tone is excellent. 


HENRY THE FIFTH.* 


CHURCH has such an attractive subject that 
it is provoking to find how poorly he has treated it. The 
character and achievements of Henry V., his place in our national 
history, and the influence which he exercised on the politics of 
Europe should have called forth a better book than he has given 
us. As regards Henry’s personal character, indeed, we have 
little fault to find with what he says at the close of his volume as 
far as it goes. At the same time, his remarks are feeble and 
commonplace ; he has little appreciation of the grandeur of the 
King’s conceptions; and, while he points out that Henry was 
sincere in his belief in his right to the throne of France, talks 
about a “ process of self-deception” in a way which shows that he 
cannot look at such matters wholly apart from an essentially 
modern point of view. Moreover, he does not grasp the most 
convincing proof of the King’s greatness, the effect which he pro- 
duced on the energies of his people. He takes no account of the 
condition of England immediately before and after the reign, and 
accordingly fails to show how Henry inspired the nation with his 
own lofty spirit. In his father’s time England was scarcely able 
to cope with the revolt of a Welsh adventurer backed by a few 
French ships. Under Henry V. nothing seemed impossible; 
France was conquered, and what was to hinder the conqueror 
from obtaining a yet nobler success, from becoming the victorious 
champion of Christendom against the infidel ? When he died all 
was changed, and the nation sank back into a state of exhaustion 
and disunion. Save for some bare notices of alliances, the posi- 
tion which Henry held with respect to European affairs, other 
than his war with France, is virtually neglected. We are told 
of Sigismund’s visit to England, but find no notice of the treat 

concluded at Canterbury or of the important change which it 
brought about in Continental politics by putting an end to the 
ancient alliance between France and the See of Luxemburg. 
The English representatives at the Council of Constance acted 
entirely according to Henry's dictation; yet not a word is said 
as to the determining influence which they exercised on the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, though it was their desertion of Sigismund 
which compelled him to assent to the election of a Pope, and it 
was due to their alliance with the Germans that the schemes 
of the French were defeated, and the choice of the electors fell 
on Oddo Colonna, Pope Martin V. As, however, Professor 
Church seems to think that Sigismund was induced by a feeling 
of “ pious duty ” to break his faith with John Hus, it is perhaps as 
well that he has not said much about the Council. Sigismund 
was far more anxious to administer a sharp check to the Bohemians 
than he was about the performance of pious duties. Shakspeare’s 
stories about the wild youth of the Prince are discussed at great 
length. The whole question has been thoroughly examined 
before ; and, as Professor Church has nothing to add to what has 
already been said by Mr. Solly-Flood, he need not have entered 
into a minute discussion of evidences. A well-arranged summary 
of the conclusions formed by those who have worked up the sub- 
ject from original sources would have been all that his book re- 
quired. He does not seem to have gone into the matter for him- 
self. It is delightful to find him solemnly reproving ——— 
for taking “absolutely at random ” the name of Sir John Fa staff 


chaps an undue tendency to run back institutions and practices, 


* English Men of Action—Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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for his fat knight. “Sir John Falstaff,” he says, “was a man of 
undoubted honour.” He is, perhaps, unaware that Sir John 
Fastolf, to call the historic knight by his right name, was a most 
unpopular man, and was accused, unjustly it is true, of cowardice 
at the battle of Patay. He expresses some surprise at finding 
that Henry, when only in his fourteenth year, was given a 
command against Owen Glendower, “lineal descendant of the 
Llewellyn ” (sic) who was defeated by Edward I. What will he 
say when we point out to him that the Prince had already been 
inted Regent or guardian of the kingdom during his father’s 

_ in Scotland? There is, however, nothing to excite wonder 
in either fact ; we need not suppose that the Prince was entrusted 
with the actual command of troops or with the safety of the king- 
dom ; the “ Black Prince ” was appointed guardian of the kingdom 
when he was eight years old. flere and there we come on an 
inion or criticism so worthless that it seems as though it was 
vanced simply in order to give the book an air of originality. 
Without the slightest ground for his criticism, Professor Church 
tries to throw doubt on the treasonable practices of Sir John 
Oldcastle, whose schemes, whatever we may think of his religious 
inions, were certainly held by the men of his own time to be 
dangerous to the State. In the same chapter he suggests that the 
Lollards, being discontented with their position under Richard IL., 
probably ee to place Henry IV. on the throne. We wonder 
whether he thinks it probable that the discontent of the Roman 
Catholics at the penal laws in the reign of James II. led them 
to take the side of William of Orange. Lollardy was strong at 
Richard’s Court, and this fact had no small bearing on the severe 
measures adopted against heretics in the reign of Henry IV. 
Although we find some vague remarks on Shakspeare’s, or rather 
Hall’s, account of the share taken by the clergy in promoting the 
French war, no mention is made of the Lollards’ petition of 1411. 
This is a serious omission in a view of Henry’s life, for he bore a 
prominent part in resisting the proposed spoliation of the Church. 
This brings us to one of the principal defects in this most un- 
satisfactory little book. Professor Church has entirely failed to 
define Henry’s position with respect to the political parties of his 
father’s reign. His alliance with his uncle, Bishop, or to give 
him his later title, Cardinal Beaufort, and his opposition to 
Beaufort’s rival, Archbishop Ariandel, are virtually left unnoticed. 
This is especially inexcusable, for the subject has been worked 
out by Bishop Stubbs in his Constitutional History. Does Pro- 
fessor Church imagine that he can safely write on the reign of a 
Lancastrian king without having studied what Bishop Stubbs 
has said in the chapter to which we refer ? His neglect renders his 
whole account of the Prince’s relations towards his father utterly 
valueless. Henry's doings in France are told as poorly as the rest 
ofthe story. Not a word is said as to the plan of his second and 
feat campaign; no explanation is attempted of the reason why 
did not at once strike at Rouen. Professor Church should 
have brought out the King’s determination to secure the Duchy 
of Normandy, both as a base of operations and as, in a special 
manner, the ancestral dominion of an English king. In 1417 he 
determined, as has been well pointed out by the learned Norman 
antiquary, M. Léon Puiseux, to march from the north to the south 
of the Duchy, to paralyse the warlike nobles of the Cotentin, 
to force Anjou to become neutral, and to put an end to the in- 
decision of Brittany, and then by crossing the Seine below Rouen 
to cut the city off from Paris; “V'isoler, l’étouffer entre son 
armée, sa flotte, et la garnison d’Harfleur, et terminer dans ses 
murs la prise de possession de la Normandie, tel fut le plan congu 
et exécuté par le roi d’Angleterre.” Every point of special in- 
terest in connexion with the campaign is missed, and among them 
the attempts of the King to compel the clergy to remain at 
their posts, the emigration of the inhabitants of the Duchy, 
and the measures which he adopted with respect to it—the 
special subject of M. Puiseux’s volume, L’Emigration Normande 
et la Colonisation Anglaise en Normandie au X V* Siecle. Professor 
Church cannot even tell his factscorrectly ; he seems to have no idea 
of any other authority for the events of the campaign than the 
Chronicles of Monstrelet, and accordingly makes a terrible hash of 
them. After recording that the King landed in Normandy—he 
might as well have taken the trouble to ascertain that the landing 
was effected on 1st August, where the town of Trouville now 
stands --he speaks of the places which surrendered before the siege 
of Caen began on the 18th. But what knowledge of geography, 
and what idea of the campaign, can he have to write as though 
Henry marched from Bonneville-sur-Touque to Caen by way of 
urt and Evreux? It is true that he has partly copied his 
sentence out of Monstrelet ; it was, however, his duty to illustrate 
Henry's military skill by the events of the campaign, and this 
cannot be done out of Monstrelet’s Chronicles, which give no con- 
nected account of the movements of the English. He should, of 
course, have worked his subject up out of the Norman Rolls col- 
by Bréquigny. From them and other sources we learn 

that Henry kept his forces together until some time after the fall 
of Caen on 4th September, and that in the spring of the following 
he sent out various corps d’armée; one under the Duke of 
rence, who occupied Lisieux and its district, and received the 
capitulation of Harcourt on 9th March; and another under the Duke 
Exeter, who compelled the surrender of Evreux on 20th May. 
Normandy did not yield to Henry by any means so readily as Pro- 
essor Church imagines. He writes as if Cherbourg made no re- 
sistance ; in reality, it held out for six months against the Duke of 
rence. His idea that Henry's arms were helped by “ the kindly 

of the population” is utterly absurd, and shows a strange 


ignorance of the fact that large numbers of both clergy and laity 
went into voluntary exile to avoid English domination. Has 
he ever heard of Alain Chartier or of Robert Blondel? They 
were both Normans, and certainly had no “kindly feeling” 
towards the invader. A singular ignorance of French le, 
and of the position of the parties concerned, is implied in the 
statements that the conference held in June 1419 between 
Henry, the Queen of France, and the Duke of Burgundy took 
place at Melun, and that the Dauphin met the Duke near the 
scene of the conference. The conference was held at Meulan, 
and during its progress the English and French councils sat re- 
— at Mantes and at Pontoise. It was scarcely likely 
that the Dauphin would be in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
indeed he was, as Professor Church says, at Melun, which, as 
Professor Church evidently does not know, is many leagues from 
the scene of the conference. Again, we come on a marvellous 
combination of ignorance and carelessness in the notice of the 
battle of Beaugé. With the Duke of Clarence, we are told, were 
slain the “Lords Ross and Gray, and the Earls of Huntingdon 
and Somerset.” “ Ross,” of course, stands for Roos, the ancient 
barony from which the present Lord de Ros derives his title, and 
Lord “Gray” is, no doubt, meant for Sir John Grey, Earl of 
Tancarville, in Normandy. Both these lords were slain in the 
battle, but the Earl of Huntingdon lived until 1446, and died 
Duke of Exeter, and the Earl of Somerset, as every one knows 
who has a moderate acquaintance with English history, also 
became a Duke, and died in 1444. Professor Church has got into 
a muddle even over such a rudimentary matter as the claim of 
Edward III. to the French crown; Edward's grandfather was 
Philip the Fair, not Philip the Hardy, and he and Philip of 
Valois were not “first-cousins.” We have by no means ex- 
hausted our list of the blunders and other faults of which he has 
been guilty. He has had a good chance to write a valuable and 
interesting book, and has thrown it away. His volume will be 
a serious blot on the series to which it has been contributed. 


TRADUCCIONES POETICAS.* 


“fJF\HE translator's vocation must needs be disinterested,” 
wrote Juan de Verde-Soto Pinto, a learned Jesuit who is 
quoted in the introduction to the Traducciones Poéticas, “for the 
glory thereof generally falls to the share of the author who is 
translated.” Vet, despite the ribald Italian axiom which com- 
pares translators to traitors, there is nothing more successful and 
glorious than success. Nor can the most invidious of his de- 
tractors deny that Don Miguel Antonio Caro has succeeded, in 
this volume of translated verse, in bringing together persons and 
ts who must be almost as surprised to meet as some of Victor 
Iugo’s rhymes. Tibullus, Cardinal Newman, Ovid, Eugénie de 
Guérin, Chénier, Campbell, Sophie Gay, Bulwer Lytton, Manzoni, 
ne Philemon, and Longfellow “with one another's 
being mingle” in this Spanish carnival. Tommy Moore persists 
in singing “ Ay acuerdate de mi,” with a brogue you could cut 
with a knife, to Arnault, wearing in his ghostly buttonhole the 
traditional petite feuille that should long since have been 
rmitted to go where go the leaves of rose and laurel ; 
the Psalmist stalks about in garments bought second-hand from 
the Cid Campeador, hand in hand with the demi-gods of Racine 
and Dryden, the offside of whose wigs are adorned by sombreros 
de torero; Reboul bestrides his Arab horse, which, being in 
stucco, is warranted not to kick; and Victor Hugo, worthy man, 
whispers in Mrs. Hemans’s ear, in the dulcet language of, opéra 
comique :—“ Il y a des gens qui se disent espagnols, qui ne sont pas 
du tout espagnols.” ‘The translation of his exotic romanticism into 
the language whence it is supposed to be derived is as trying to 
this finest of all French metaphor as the open air to a hot-house 
plant. When Sainte-Beuve applauded Corneille and his compeers 
for having “naturalized Spanish magniloquence in the French 
language,” he certainly refrained from speculating as to the 
serio-comic consequences of a possible reversion. The borrowed, 
but imperturbable, gravity of Quien noama no vive, or the absence 
of Jove’s thunder in the declamatory invective addressed to 
Napoleon II.,will surprise none who are alive to the verbal magic 
of Hugo’s verse, in which the word, or image, as often gives birth 
to the idea as it expresses it. When the music that, in the 
original, has stirred our emotions, is mute, the Master himself 
would scarcely care for what is left. And how fares our elegiac 

Gray in the sonorous amplification of this Castilian metre ? 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering on the straw-built shed, 
The shrill clarion and the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


is thus rendered :— 
El leve soplo, el placido gemido 
Del viento en tu aromatica maiiana ; 
golondrint en el pajizo nido 
Sus dulces trinos repitiendo ufana ; 


La aguda voz del gallo vigilante, 

La ronca trompa y el clarin risueno 
No alcanzarén ya mas un solo instante 
A despertarlos de su eterno sueno. 


* Traducciones Poéticas. Por D. Miguel Antonio Caro. Bogota: 
Libreria Americana. 
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Tis as far a cry from their Spanish version to these lines— 
Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood— 
as from the country churchyard they have glorified to — 
Bogota :— 

Aqui talvez un Ha n resino 
cuyo vigor y 
Supieron cont en su 
De la aldea el soberbio tiranuelo ; 
Algtin oscuro Milton escondido, 
Cuya alma no inflamé fuego sagrado ; 
Un Cromwell para el mal desconocido, 
¥ de la sangre patria no manchado. 
Memorias de los Muertos, after Lamartine, recalls both in form 
and spirit the melancholy and musical charm of the original. 
Indeed, the translator is justified in defining this (which, with 
the exception of his version of Virgil's Eighth Eclogue, is his 
happiest effort) as the most polished work of the collection. The 
other paraphrases from the classics are about on a par with the 
is de jeunesse of scholarly youth all the world over, and weer 
to the category of homage to the past that from time immemoria 
has been destined to fill to overflowing the waste-paper basket of 
the future. We will, therefore, neither dally with Ovid’s dead 
t nor with the august shade of Cornelia. Nor will we join 
in the war-cry of Tyrtzus, although its picaresque garb would 
not ill become it, were it not preceded by a remarkable effusion 
that is attributed to no less a person than Moses, whose divaga- 
tions on the Passage of the Red Sea (as here given) would 
— an anti-climax to any succeeding situation. St. Hilary 
ented that the little faith of nominal Christians had com- 
pelled the Church to put into words the arcane unknow- 
able. May be that the little learning of his Transatlantic 
compatriots has constrained our Bogotean philologist to put 
into a magnificent but unpliant idiom, not only those poetic 
emotions scarce “curdled into thought,” too evanescent to be 
reft of their native sound and rhythm, but the perfect utterances 
of the antique muse. The exigencies of rhyme and metre have 
impelled him to dilute her translucent thought, unclouded by 
the shadow of the infinite, untroubled by the modern frisson de 
Tau-dela, in a deluge of words. Meanwhile, albeit a cat may 
look at aking and a dog at a bishop, let the reviewer beware 
who rashly measures the distance between the translator and the 
traduced. For, according to Don Miguel Antonio Caro, this is 
what may happen to “any of those profane ones who so fre- 
men d usurp the functions of the critic . . . . the decision of 
e umpire, being incompetent, will leave no impression on the 
translator.” Moreover, it appears to him unjust “to judge a 
translator only by scraps, because an extensive translation is not 
intended to be only quoted in certain passages which, were they 
separate, could and should be translated with more finish.” We 
should be more loth to confess ourselves incompetent to quote 
verbatim, within the margin of this review, the three hundred 
poses of the volume before us, were it not on record that no 
uty has ever lost prestige by what stale custom has con- 
strained her to leave to the imagination. 


CESAR BORGIA.* 


M YRIARTE has all the qualities of a passionate sportsman, 
e but has trained his natural instincts, and has diverted 
them from the a pursuit of animals to the more highly 
developed amusement of historical research. Instead of stalking 
a deer, he hunts down historical personages; but we feel that 
he ~~ * to this task all the ardent enthusiasm of the natural 
man. For this reason his books are both delightful reading and 
also have succeeded in adding to the store of knowledge. Where 
other explorers stop, M. Yriarte’s zeal increases. The historian 

uses when his hero drops out of the sphere of history. M. 

riarte’s interest is not limited by historical considerations ; he 
= — cry after his man, and is determined to be in at the 

th. 

Thus it comes about that M. Yriarte’s subjects are prescribed 
by accident. He goes out in search of game, and when it rises 
before him he follows without hesitation. His Vie d'un patricien 
de Venise was suggested by a visit to a Venetian country house; 
and round the desire to find out all that could be discovered about 
its original builder grew up a vivid sketch of the career of a 
Venetian noble. A visit to Rimini inspired him with a wish to 
make out the wondrous system of decoration of the church built 
by Sigismondo Malatesta ; and he did not stay till he had devised 
an exceedingly plausible theory of its significance, and had iden- 
tified the artists who were employed upon it. His last book on 
Cesar Borgia was suggested to him by the sight of a sword, 
belonging to Cesar, now in the possession of the Duke of 
Sermoneta, in Rome. After writing a series of articles on “The 
Sword of Cesar Borgia,” in Les Lettres et les Arts, he began at 
the beginning and wrote an entire history of his hero. 

Though we are thankful for the book, we are somewhat 
sceptical about the importance of the evidence to which it owes 
its origin. The sword of Cesar, which attracted M. Yriarte, is 
doubtless an admirable work of art. It was made for him when 


he was still a Cardinal, probably to be borne before him whep 
he went as legate to crown the King of Naples, just before he 
renounced the clerical life. It is adorned with medallions, some 
of which represent the triumphs of Julius Cesar, and it bears the 
inscription “Cum numine Cesaris omen.” From this M. Yriarte 
has inferred, what is exceedingly probable in itself, that Cesar 
—_ as a Cardinal had visions of military glory, and aspired 
to the fame of a conqueror. But it is difficut to — the sword 
as valuable evidence on this point. A man, even in the sixteenth 
century, did not entrust his aspirations to be recorded on his 
household utensils. The probability is that he ordered a sword, 
and a design was submitted to him, which he accepted. It is not 
remarkable that, at that period of the art of the Renaissance, 
any classical subjects suggested by the name of his patron should 
be caught at by the designer. It is quite possible that Rodrigo 
Borgia contemplated great things when he gave his son the name 
of phone and he may have had a deep meaning in assumi 
the pontifical name of Alexander VI. When he ascended the 
Papal throne, his accession was greeted with joy by the Italian 
princes, who trusted that his policy would be pacific. But these 
confident expectations did not prevent the Roman people, in the 
pageantry of his coronation festival, from celebrating the glories 
of an “invincible Alexander,” and breathing martial ardour which 
had no correspondence to reality. It is, no doubt, attractive to 
an explorer to make much of Cesar’s sword, and to find in its 
legend a key to the owner’s mind; but sober criticism cannot 
attach much weight to ornamental allegories conceived in the 
taste of the day. If Cesar’s name had not been Cesar, we might 
have found some meaning in the choice of the subject ; but, as 
it is, the suggestion was too obvious to be avoided. No one 
would ever have thought of adorning the sword of Cardinal 
Cesar with sacred subjects; and if profane subjects were to 
be taken, the life of the great Julius was almost inevitable, 
M. Yriarte might investigate how many of the articles belonging 
to the Ercoles of the time escaped representations of the labours 
of Hercules. 

However, the sword was a starting point for M. Yriarte, and 
he plunged into the history of the Borgia family. This is a sub- 
ject which has made great strides lately, and since the publication 
of Marin Sanuto’s Diary, the Despatches of Giustinian, and M. 
Tuasne’s edition of Burchard’s Diary, we probably have in print 
all the most authentic sources of contemporary information. The 
writings of Gregorovius, Alvisi, and many others, have been en- 
gaged in turning into history the Borgia legend, and on the mair 

ints in the career of his hero M. Yriarte has not much new 
Tight to throw. The question whether or no Cesar was the mur- 
derer of his brother, the Duke of Gandia, will probably remain an 
unsolved problem. M. Yriarte’s use of the evidence supplied by 
the sword does not carry the matter much further. He a 
that if Cesar as a Cardimal had conceived the martial ambition 
which his sword discloses, he clearly had a motive for removing 
his brother, who barred the way to his career of secular greatness. 
We have already said that there is not much to be made of the 


striking feature in Cesar’s character is his impenetrable reserve ; and 
it would be strange if he had confided to an official instrument 
the open secret of his future plans. M. Yriarte pays his readers 
the subtle compliment of crediting them with more intelligence 
than Cesar’s contemporaries. 

The points on which M. Yriarte has gathered new information 
are Cesar’s actions outside Italy. There the ordinary historian 
had not tracked him with the same care and precision as M. 
Yriarte has displayed. It was enough to know that Cesar 
married Charlotte d’Albret and became the ally of the French 
King. But M. Yriarte has unfolded the details of Cesar's 
marriage, and the negotiations necessary to obtain the consent of 
Charlotte’s father, Alain d’Albret, who regarded his daughter's 
marriage as a matter of business and made the best terms that he 
could. The Pope’s bastard was clearly regarded as a mésalliance. 
The influence of Louis XII. could not overcome the objections of 
Charlotte of Aragon to take Cesar for her husband, though & 
treaty based on that proposal was framed between the Pope and 
the French King. In it the allies positively had the audacity to 
introduce a clause for the partition of the kingdom of the map 
whose daughter was being sought in marriage. This document, 
which was handed over to Alain d’Albret when the negotiations 
were transferred to his own daughter, is a conspicuous instance 
of the cynical audacity of the politics of the age. The contract- 
ing parties felt no shame, and Alain felt no fear at succeeding to 
the place of a man who was the object of such monstrous 
treachery. 
It is not necessary to follow M. Yriarte’s sketch of Cesars 
conquests and of his government of the Romagna. About these 
things he has little to add to what we already know. He does 
not believe the story that Alexander VI. died of poison intended 
for another, and that Cesar’s illness was due to the same cause- 
Indeed, the accounts of ambassadors resident in Rome and a com- 
parison of dates dismiss this story to the region of fable. Most 
probably Cesar and his father were attacked by typhoid fever at 
the same time; and Cesar’s illness at the time of the Popes 
death was the one contingency, as Macchiavelli tells us, which he 
had not foreseen. It is at this point that M. Yriarte’s narrative 
increases in importance, and he has a tale to tell which has not 
been 80 often told in detail. He overestimates somewhat Cesar's 
cleverness as a diplomatist ; indeed, Cesar had a hopeless battle on 


* César Borgia; sa vie, sa captivité, sa mort. Par Charles Yriarte. 
2 tomes. Paris: Rothschild. 1889. 


fight. It was impossible that, under the circumstances, the 


sword as an index of Cesar’s intentions. Further, the most . 
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traditions of the Papacy should not revive, and that its force 
should not be directed to Cesar’s downfall. The election of 
Pius III., who was already stricken with a mortal disease, was 
merely a temporary delay. If Pius III. had lived he would surely 
have turned against Cesar. M. Yriarte believes too much in his 
friendliness to Cesar, and forgets Giustinian’s testimony that the 
Pope shrugged his shoulders and said that a man did what he 
could till he could do better. But the rapid death of Pius ILI. 
and another conclave broke up the cohesion of the Spanish party 
t the Cardinals, and gave Cardinal Rovere his opportunity. 
It does not say much for Cesar’s sagacity that ~ trusted 
Julius I1., in whom he met more than his match. He had been 
too much the child of fortune to play a game which needed 
caution and adroitness more than Bn Brad and craft. Not 
till his flight from Rome did he recover his old characteristics. 

M. Yriarte’s chief discoveries are concerned with Cesar’s life in 
Spain, a subject which has never yet met with such thorough 
investigation. A document in the archives of Pau shows that 
Cesar’s first prison in Spain was the Castle of Chinchilla in the 
province of Albaceti; and local chronicles tell a tale that Cesar 
sought to escape by seizing the Governor, with whom he was 
engaged one day in friendly talk, and trying to throw him over 
the ramparts. Perhaps in consequence of this outbreak he was 
transferred to Medina del Campo, whence he managed to escape. 
The details of his escape are brought to light by M. Yriarte, who 
has discovered the voluminous documents containing the results 
of the inquiry made by the Government into the matter. By 
them he has traced Cesar’s flight from Medina del Campo to 
Pampeluna, and has even given a map of his journey. At 
Pampeluna Cesar was safe under the protection of his brother-in- 
law, the King of Navarre. He lost no time in seeking the help 
of the French King, but Louis XIL. only answered by confiscating 
his possessions. Cesar retaliated by inciting his brother-in-law 
tocall in the aid of Maximilian and make war against France 
and Spain at once. The first step in this plan was that the King 
of Navarre should be master of his own dominions, and Cesar 
advanced against the Castle of Viana, which was held by a 
rebellious vassal. There Cesar fell in an insignificant skirmish, 
and was buried in the Church of Viana. 

Even there M. Yriarte does not leave him. The tomb of Cesar 
was famous in its day, but disappeared at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. M. Yriarte discovered that local tradition said 
that a Bishop of Calahorra had ordered the tomb to be broken up 
and the bones scattered. Tradition pointed to the place where 
they had been buried again, in the street outside the church, 
below the steps which led tothe door. He persuaded the alcalde 
to allow him to dig, and was rewarded by the discovery of a 
skeleton. For a moment he held in his hand the skull, which 
rapidly crumbled into dust. What a moment of joy must that 
have been for an explorer—we had almost said a sportsman—like 
M. Yriarte! Subsequent reflection might tell him that he could 
not prove beyond doubt that he had been lucky enough to see the 

last of Cesar Borgia. But at least he had done his best, 


=f it is not likely that any one else will ever claim to have seen 


MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP.* 


HACKERAY'S Miss Tickletoby refers, in her History of 
England, to the ages of barbaric darkness, and “ the natural 
disinclination of the human mind” to investigate them. Mr. 


» Staniland Wake, in his work on The Development of Marriage 


and Kinship, does little to overcome this natural disinclination. 
Mr. Wake is not a luminous nor a lucid writer. Te is fighting a 
Tunning battle all through with the late Mr. M‘Lennan, and this 
makes difficult reading. His arrangement, his statement of the 
questions to be answered, seems to us very far from clear. His 
continual references to something which will be tackled later are 
like Mr. Ruskin’s. We cannot say more. His learning is either 
py seek, or he is the victim of wild printers. When he 
of Greek ladies of pleasure as Hetere, il donne furieuse- 
ment 4 penser. Hetare we could understand ; but why Hetere? 
ee (P. 133) isa queer term for a “ pairing” family. Is 
. Wake thinking of cvvdiacpés? What is confarrentio? Pro- 
bably the printer had a stroke in this battle. 

r. Wake wishes to investigate the origin of marriage laws, 
and the development of forms of marriage and of kindred. He 
starts in his own mind, as far as one can judge, from a belief in a 
Primary instinct forbidding the marriage of near kin (pp. 69, 72, 
103, 316). Exogamy, wedding out, outside of the kindred, a 
very widespread rule, “is the expression of such a feeling.” 
Well, but we want to know what gave rise to the “ feeling.” 
Fee do not begin ready made. The lower animals have 
no feeling on the matter. If man were developed out of some 
non-human animal, when and how did his feeling against 

marriages arise? If Mr. Wake believes that man 
started as man from the beginning, the “feeling” must have 
an original instinct, divinely implanted, as one may say. 

It is certain that it is not a thoroughgoing instinct. Let 
&male baby and a girl baby, brother and sister, be separated 


* The Development of Marriage and Kinship. By C. Staniland Wake. 
Redway. 1889. 
@ Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions; applied to 
and Descent. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. = 
I 


Harrison. 


at their birth, and be unaware of their kinship, and meet when 
grown up. There will be no cri du sang to prevent their falling 
in love. Let kindred be severed in the same way, and no cri dw 
sang will shout aloud to prevent Sohrab from fighting Rustum or 
Telegonus from shooting at Odysseus. Long and sacred custom, 
and the contempt which comes of familiarity, prevent all but de- 
praved near kin from thinking of love, now, with reference to 
each other. But how did the custom begin? Why is kindred 
marriage incest and sinful among so many races? Did a primary 
instinct make it sinful? Mr. Wake says, “Exogamy can most 
rationally be explained as marriage out of the gens, clan, or group 
of kindred, arising from that feeling of abhorrence rather than 
from the practice of wife-capture or forcible marriage.” We do 
not believe, with Mr. M‘Lennan, that wife-capture and scarcity 
of women led to exogamy. But we do not understand Mr. 
Wake's theory of the origin of the “feeling of abhorrence.” It 
has been pointed out, as Mr. Wake notes (p. 70), that where de- 
scent is reckoned by the female side, half-brothers and sisters 
are allowed to marry. Mr. Wake replies, most inconsistently, 
that even that rule “ excludes from intermarriage all the persons 
who are regarded as near of Xin.” But he constantly admits that 
the law in this case does not exclude all persons who are 
as near of kin. It is a strong point in his system that male kin- 
dred is ized, even where descents are traced through 
women. Thus (p. 297; compare p. 70) “it was shown that 
peoples who possess the earliest types of marriage fully recognize 
the relationship of an individual to the persons composing each 
of the family groups to which his father and mother belong, 
although they may prefer one line of descent to the other for the 
urposes of kinship.” This entirely explodes Mr. Wake’s theory. 
eople bar certain kindred marriages because of “a feeling of 
abhorrence.” Yet they permit others just as near akin, or more 
near akin, and in a kindred which Mr. Wake assures us that they 
recognize. Yet, on p. 71, Mr. Wake has maintained that the bar 
on one side only, the mother’s side, excludes “ all the persons 
who are regarded as near of kin.” In point of fact, the Narrinyeri 
have adopted a supplementary prohibition (Ngia Ngiampa) to 
meet the case of father’s kin. 

Mr. Wake cannot have it both ways. Either the kin on both 
sides are ized, and in that case the “ feeling of abhorrence ” 
vanishes, or they are only recognized on one side, and then the 
whole argument breaks down. Previous writers had maintained 
that female kinship arose in the uncertainty of fatherhood. Mr. 
Wake thinks that fatherhood was reasonably certain and indeed 
recognized. But he cannot say that it is recognized when it suits 
him, and not when it does not suit him, nor can he maintain that 
“a feeling of abhorrence” would not extend to ized degrees 
on both sides. But the prohibition did not extend to both sides, 
so what becomes of “ the feeling of abhorrence ” ? 


The “feeling” itself undoubtedly exists, and extends to inter- 
marriage between persons who merely bear the same stock-name 
and Totem, and who are in no way akin to each other as we 
modern civilized folk reckon. The Dieyries (Australia) have a 
myth that their Deity instituted the prohibition, and gave the 
Kobongs, or Totems, as marks of the various stocks which may 
not intermarry. The Good Spirit is Moora Moora, whom Mr. 
Wake explains as “the deceased ancestors.” The Dieyries are 
not Spencerians ; but in any case the Moora Moora made the law 
because the chiefs asked him for a remedy against the evils of 
intermarriage. What were those evils? Whatever they were, 
they came to be perceived in practice (according to the myth) 
and were not foreboded by a primary instinct. The truth is 
that the origin of exogamy remains a mystery. Whence came 
the sense of sin? It may, indeed, be said that exogamy is ro | 
one aspect of the whole Totem prohibition. You may not kill, 
eat, flay your Totem, if it be an animal, nor sit in its shade, 
sometimes, if it be a plant. You and your Totem and all the 
people of your Totem are metaphysically one. You can make no 
use of it, nor of any of its descendants ; hence you may not xpiodae 

vaxi of your Totem. Exogamy is not a singular prohibition. 
The Totemistic prohibition extends all round, to all forms in which 
the Totem is inherent or manifested. We shall not discover the 
origin of exogamy while we sever it from exophagy and other 
kindred prohibitions. 

These prohibitions are religious, and, in the case of eating or 
using the Totem, are supernaturally punished, as in Samoa. 
Hence the idea of sin in the infringement of those tadus. But 
whence arose the Totemistic set of prohibitions? Is there not 
behind them all a human feeling of abhorrence for any meddli 
with kindred folk and things, even when these are imanimate 
Very probably ; but, again, whence came that feeling? Even if 
we knew the origin of the selection of Totems, we should be little 
wiser. Mr. Wake is inclined to think that the Totem is “in its 
original idea the reincarnated form under which the legendary 
ancestor of the gens or kindred froup allied to the Totem is 
venerated.” We have protested till we are tired against this use 
of the word gens. If Mr. Wake thinks that plant-Totems, wind- 
Totems, sun-Totems, can all be explained in t > a we have 
nothing to sa inst it, having ourselves no theory of the origi 
of the guess of Garcilasso de la 
half-breed Inca—“ Men only thought of marking one off from 
another.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Wake through all his arguments. We 
may agree with him that there is no proof of absolute promiscuity 
in the beginning; but was this complete promiscuity ever 
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asserte1, at least by Mr. M‘Lennan? Ilis remarks seem to us 
much more qualified. Mr. Wake’s choice of authorities is 
peculiar ; he quotes Mr. Spencer for facts, and even Mr. Spencer's 
sociological tables, as if they were any value as evidence at first 
hand. As to the Egyptians, and their traces of the “ Matri- 
archate,” he is extremely vague (p. 303); merely quoting 
M. Ménard and La Vie Privée des Anciens. The researches of 
M. Revillout, for example, deserve more attention. Mr. Wake 
appears still to think that the Aryans were a peculiar people ; the 

truscan custom of female kindred “is evidence of the non- 
Aryan character of that people.” He gets mixed up with those 
useful Pelasgians, who have to bear the blame of all Greek sur- 
vivals of barbarism; but here he “has great allies.” Mr. Wake 
thinks these shadowy persons (who, to our mind, were but “ pre- 
historic ” Greeks) came from the same stock as the Pheenicians. 
He quotes Gubernatis, and thinks that “Dr. Brinton shows that 
the Great Rabbit of Algonkin mythology is the Light God.” We 
venture still to hold that the Great Rabbit is more akin to Brer 
Rabbit than to the Dawn. Anything could be proved by etymo- 
logical arguments like Dr. Brinton’s. 

On the whole, Mr. Wake’s cannot be called a very satisfactory 
book, though it is painstaking and industrious within the limits 
of the author’s sense of what constitutes authority. On the very 
oe gpa and unintelligible Australian marriage laws Mr. 
Wake is well worth reading, and should be studied in company 
with Mr. Tylor’s pamphlet On a Method of Investigating the 
Development of Institutions. Mr. Tylor’s work perhaps deserves 
to be called “ epoch-making.” Probably no one has ever yet so 
thoroughly applied the statistical method to ethnological research. 
He collects, tabulates, and classifies the evidence as to some three 
hundred and fifty peoples in every grade of culture. From his 
vast and orderly collections he chose a few odd marriage customs, 
the Boycotting of Mothers-in-law ; the Couvade, or feigned lying- 
in of the father, and others. Thus say sixty-six peoples boycott 
their kin by marriage. In forty-five cases husband and wife’s 
relations do it; in eight cases the avoidance is mutual; and in 
thirteen cases the wife boycotts the husband’s kin, Then Mr. 
Tylor looks at the customs as to residence after marriage. The 
husband goes to the wife’s in sixty-five instances ; in seventy-six 
the happy _ move to a separate residence ; in one hundred and 
forty-one the wife goes to the husband's people. He concludes, 
according to Cocker, that the husband boycotts his wife’s family 
when he lives with them, that the wife boycotts his family when 
it is with them that she lives. Ile is treated as a stranger when 
he is with her folk; she, when she is with his. Mr. Tylor then 
examines the case of naming the father from the child; as 
Odysseus says, “No more may I be called ‘ the father of Tele- 
machus,’” though he was usually called “the son of Laertes.” This 
teknonymy in a significant number of cases occurs when the husband 
lives with the wife’s people, and, still more, when he boycotts the 
wife’s people. It is six to one on a connexion of causation ; long odds, 
as Mr. Tylor remarks. Indeed, the young Cree husband is a stranger 
within his wife’s parents’ gates ¢i// he is “ the father of The Wet 
Blanket,” or whatever his child’s name may be. He has now a 
status, and is “ recognized,” no longer boycotted. What a 
stimulus to the ambitious young married man! We may note 
that in the French folk-tale @ébillot, Contes Populaires de la Haute- 
Bretagne) the Frenchman who marries the daughter of the King 
of Naz may not even see her till he is the father of a child by 
her, so quaintly does custom go with myth. Following these and 
other customs by statistical methods, Mr. Tylor concludes that 
Bachofen and M. Giraud Teulon are right in holding that the 
Couvade is a ceremonial which asserts paternity, though it is not 
untouched by other influences. Mr. Wake’s remarks on this topic 
(pp. 263, 265) appear to us touched with his desire to be on both 
sides about male and female kinship. Mr. Tylor thinks it is “ the 
very sign and record of the change” from maternal to paternal 
society. Mr. Wake, on the other hand, says that, “far from this 
custom having any relation to a change from female to male kin- 
ship, it is most strongly pronounced among peoples having prefer- 
ably a system of kinship through females ” (p. 264). Yet, on p. 265, 
Mr. Wake welcomes Mr. Tylor’s remarks as “ confirmatory of the 
opinion that male parentage is fully recognized by people of a 
low degree of culture—in fact, so fully that the parentage of the 
mother is almost lost sight of.” Then, if they recognize it so 
fully, and if they have an instinctive abhorrence of marriage 
between persons of recognized kin—once more, how on earth can 
the exogamous prohibition on the female side “ exclude from 
intermarriage all the persons who are regarded as near of kin” ? 
Mr. Wake may mean something, and what he means may be 
correct, but the sense is not very perceptible. As for Mr. Tylor’s 

phlet, it is excellent, indispensable, and encourages the hope 
that, as Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen, he will apply the same 
methods to the religious history of mankind. 

By the way, an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. On 
the East coast of Scotland, at least in Fife and Kincardine, the 
fishers very frequently call themselves by their wives’ surnames. 
Thus James Smith marries Mary Green. Ie signs himself, even 
in business affairs, James Smith Green. Again, the custom of 
calling the children of married women by the mother’s maiden 
name is said to survive in some Scotch villages. These survivals, 
if survivals they are, may serve Mr. Tylor’s tables. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE last volume of M. Scherer’s collected Studies from the 
Temps (1) appeared so short a time after his death that it 
cannot have been got up to “catch the market ” in virtue of that 
event; and, indeed, it bears marks of the careful preparation 
which always distinguished the late critic’s performance of the 
function of turning articles into books, All the contents are 
characteristic of M. Scherer, and fortunately none of them is cha- 
racteristic of him in those moments when, as even his admirers 
admit, he became uncritical by force of obstinate dislike or wilful 
misunderstanding. There is, indeed, one piece—a short article 
on the Bonheur of his favourite M. Sully Prudhomme—in which 
he seems to us to be more really “ thoughtful ” than ever, and to 
approach the half-humorous suggestiveness which is the note of 
the best literary criticism very much nearer than usual. “Ilya 
deux mots qui sont responsables d'une grande partie des tour- 
ments de l'humanité: ce sont le bonheur et la mort” is not a 
mere phrase ; and the preceding description of a work on Happiness, 
which M. Scherer could never console himself for not having 
written, is in his best style. The two opening and largest articles 
on M. Chantelauze’s “ Retz” and M. Getfroy’s “ Madame de 
Maintenon” are more in the ordinary way—-erudite, accomplished, 
judicious, but a little arid and giving too much précis with too 
ittle criticism. Another on Pécheur d’Islande expresses once 
more that curious affection for “Pierre Loti” which marked 
M. Scherer. The author of Madame Chrysanthéme might be 
called the austere critic’s péché mignon. So also M. Renan’s de- 
lightful style draws iron tears down the cheek of a very consider- 
able logician, and a man who, as a trained expert in biblical 
criticism, must have felt, and indeed allows that he did feel, his 
hair stand on end at the bland generalizations and the self-contra- 
dictory eclecticisms of the Histoire d’Israél. The most interesting 
of the other papers are perhaps two on Lamartine. M. Scherer 
was sometimes very wroth with foreign critics who do not like 
Lamartine ; but which of us ever said anything severer than that 
Lamartine must be “ramené & son titre incontestable, une 
vingtaine d’adorables élégies ” ? 

The temptation of choosing for a collection of reprinted 
reviews or essays (2) a title which seems to indicate a community 
of subject or even of purpose among them is, no doubt, rather 
strong. We have, however, seen examples of succumbing to it 
which were better justified than M. Bertin’s is. We are, for 
instance, unable to discern what M. Beljame’s admirable book on 
English letters, from Dryden to Addison, has to do with French 
Society, or what French Society has to do with the not uninte- 
resting historical puzzle of Louis XVII. Nor do even the remain- 
ing articles suit the title better than any one of a hundred others. 
Tlowever, this question of titles is a very old and not a very 
important one. As for the intrinsic value of M. Bertin’s essays, 
it is neither low nor high. M. Bertin can, out of a good book, 
make an article which is not bad, like a good many other people 
in these days. But we donot think that he can do much more, 
and he seems least happy when he attempts literary flights. 

It is generally acknowledged that “ Parisis”(3) is one of the 
most ingenious of chroniquewrs, and apparently there is a con- 
siderable public for his reprinted articles. The present volume 
has a rather curious preface by M. Zola, in which that devotee of 
literature pure and simple avows that even he thinks a 
may be carried too far. For M. Blavet’s whippings-up of 
talk and subjects of the day, they are extremely cleverly done; 
but we own that, gathered together at the end of the year, they 
strike us as a little ghastly. A soufflé should live ce que vivent 
les souffiés, and no more. 

The drama of what may be called the less literary countries 
suffers almost as much as their poetry by being known through 
translations (4). But, as M. E. Durand-Gréville justly observes, 
now that everybody talks about, if everybody does not read, 
Russian novels, there is no reason why the Russian drama 
should not have a turn. The version appears to be very close; 
so much so that, in the verse, a slightly grotesque effect is pro- 
duced. There is a useful introduction, in which one point seems 
well brought out—the comparative popularity, or rather vernacu- 
larity, of Russian poetic diction. ; 

M. de Maupassant frankly announces by his title (5) that, like 
General Gudgeon, he is going to tell “gentlemen's stories.” If, 
therefore, any one does not like “gentlemen's stories” (whi 
are, indeed, sometimes not quite gentlemanly), he, or she, can let 
the book alone. It contains, however, nothing very terrible. One 
story, “ Hautot pére et fils,” isa kind of analogue to Flauberts 
Caur simple, wl “ Boitelle” might almost be told to the young 

rson. On the other hand, M. de Maupassant has never done 

tter description than in “Un soir”; and the last story, “La 
morte,” is a very great advance on “ Le Horla” in its line. But 
there has long been no mistake about M. de Maupassant in the 
mind of any one who knows literature, though he certainly might 
imitate General Gudgeon less than he does. 


(1) Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine. Par E, Scherer. Tome 1X. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

a? Etudes sur la société francaise. Par E. Bertin. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 
(3) La vie parisienne, 1888, Par “Parisis” (Emile Blavet). Paris : 

Ollendorff. 
(4) Chefs-d'euvre dramatiques de A. H. Ostrovsky. Par E. Durand- 
réville. Paris: Plon. 
(5) La maingauche. Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: Calmann Lévy- 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


was proper to add to the uniform series of the works of Mr. 
L’ Matthew Arnold his Reports on Elementary Schools (Macmillan 
& Co.), although from the purely literary point of view they have 
less than his unofficial writings. They are valuable, how- 
ever, not merely as fragments of the history of our national educa- 
tion during a very critical — of its organization, but as dis- 
ying the gravest views of an expert on the subject which he 
i not perhaps greatly love for its own sake, but which he had 
cheerfully accepted as the main professional occupation of his life. 
Mr. Arnold was appointed Inspector of Schools in 1851, when he 
was merely a young Fellow of Oriel, whose only acquaintance with 
public life had been gained during a brief private-secretaryship 
under Lord Lansdowne. He retired from the post thirty-five 
afterwards, in 1886, when he had become one of the fore- 
most figures in the intellectual life of the country, and was full of 
experience of life and manners. The Reports here printed have 
appeared before in the ephemeral Blue-book literature which slips 
so copiously and so easily down to oblivion, and, slight as some 
of them are, there is not one which by some touch of delicate 
style or fine intuition did not appeal against such a fate, and call 
out to be rescued from the Comptroller of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. The earliest refers to the year 1852, the latest to 1882, so 
that they cover thirty years of rapid change and progress. Those 
who are familiar with A French Eton and Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany, not to speak of briefer studies of the 
author's on the subject of education, will be prepared for the ideas 
which are prominent in these Zeports, from the first to the last. 
In the very earliest we find him characteristically lamenting 
“the utter disproportion between the great amount of positive in- 
formation and the low degree of mental culture and intelligence” 
fostered by our national schools, and, throughout this volume, 
searcely concealed under the official reserve and coldness of style, 
the same passion for lucidity, reasonableness, and brightness 
which was so deeply characteristic of his own nature and teach- 
ing is for ever making itself felt. 
resh from Mr. Arnold's reiterated appeal for wholesome and 
sensible text-books for school use, and for simple anthologies 
which shall early accustom the young to the best and to the best 
only, we turn to a group of poetical selections for children. Mrs. 
M. A. Woods's Third Poetry Book (Macmillan & Co.); Mr. F. G. 
Webb’s New Reciter, Reader, and Orator (Dean & Son); the Rev. 
Edmund Fowle’s Schoolboy’s First Book of Easy Poetry (Relfe 
Brothers), and Mr. Campbell Rae-Brown’s Ryder’s Last Race ; 
and other Humorous Recitations (Dean & Son), although nct ap- 
pealing to exactly analogous audiences, all come under the same 
category. Among these Mrs. Woods takes easily the first place. 
She alone, out of this group of selectors, seems to possess a 
glimmering of knowledge of what thing is requisite. Her book 
is intended mainly for the Upper Forms of High Schools, and 
is carefully and wisely prepared. Her “nest of singing-birds ” 
opens with a burst of melody from Ben Jonson, “ Break, 
t’sie, from thy cave of cloud,” and proceeds with so many 
choice lyrics from Spenser and Milton, Herrick and Wordsworth, 
Keats and Tennyson, that we are not sure whether it will not be 
more prized when school-days are over for ever than even in the 
, pper Forms” of the compiler’s modest design. Mr. Webb's 
is of a vulgarer cast; it contains many good, but hack- 
neyed, pieces in prose and verse, and some unfamiliar, but un- 
distinguished, contributions. Mr. Fowle sinks much lower; he 
has gathered together an amount of trash which is quite extra- 
ordinary ; yet he is surpassed by Mr. Rae-Brown, whose “bumps” 
we should like to feel, as Lamb said of Wordsworth’s friend. 
We fail to enter into the mind of a man who gravely puts 
forward the pieces called “The Blue Plush Settee” and “A 
Park Love Affair,” which are simply ignoble doggerel, as being 
suitable “for elocutionists.” Mr. Rae-Brown should inly medi- 
tate on what Mr. Arnold says about “the bad effect of trivial 
and ill-written” literature on the character of young persons. 

One of the most difficult of English classics to possess in con- 
venient form has hitherto been Gower’s Confessio Amantis. A 
Superb edition of it, indeed, in three volumes, was published by 
Dr. Reinhold Pauli, in 1857, but this was bulky, and i long been 
rare and expensive. Professor Henry Morley has, therefore, done 

service in including Gower in his new Carisbrooke Library 
George Routledge & Sons), in a single volume, well printed, in 
uble columns. For the sake of those who are not familiar 
with the rules of fourteenth-century prosody, he has marked the 
accentuation of the rhythm wherever there could be any question 
about it. With his usual optimism, Professor Morley talks more 
than once about the “ music” of Gower’s verse. Without hyper- 
criticism, and acknowledging that the Confessio Amantis runs on 
its almost interminable course with remarkable smoothness, we 
must object to the word “music” being applied to Gower. That 
Magic melody which ever and anon breaks out in Chaucer, that 
wonderful and enchanting felicity of phrase, is never, to our 
thinking, found lurking to reward the patient reader of “moral 
wer,” who discovers many honest, and even laudable, qualities 
of a literary kind in the prince of button-holders, but, surely, not 
“music.” Professor Morley’s introduction is excellent, and sufli- 
ciently full. For the “Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature” Canon Benham has reprinted The Prose Works of Dr. 
Thomas Ken (Griffith, Farran, & ) It is rather curious that 
the editor should have placed at the forefront of Ken’s works a 
treatise which the Bishop never avowed, which his executor 


hotly refused to allow was his, and which remains of unproven 
authenticity to this day; we mean the Ichabod of 1663. The 
absence of all bibliographical information, even of the dates of 
the successive publications, seriously interferes with the value of 
what is otherwise a useful appendix to Dean Plumptre’s recent 
biography of the author. Why will not editors in all these cases 
give us copies of the original title-pages ? 

In publishing his work on The Church of Scotland in the 
Thirteenth Century (W. Blackwood & Sons), Mr. William Lock- 
hart has given rather too large a name to what is really a 
treatise of a mainly biographical nature on David de Bernham, 
who was Bishop of St. Andrews from 1239 to 1253. There is an 
interesting chapter near the close of the volume on the origin of 
ecclesiastical legislation in Scotland, and a good deal of miscel- 
lancous information throughout the book which may be of value 
to ecclesiologists, Sir Henry Thompson, who was the first person 
who seriously advocated the burning of the dead in this country, 
signs a compendious little treatise on Modern Cremation; its 
History and Practice (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), showing what 
advance the idea has made in fifteen years. Yet another volume 
on David; his Life and Times (James Nisbet & Co.) has been 

ublished in painfully small and dim type by the Rev. W. J. 
Jeane. For those who turn with avidity to any paraphrase 
rather than rest satisfied with the majestic and simple language 
of Scripture this will be found none of the worst of summaries. 
From Messrs. Chapman & Hall we receive a version of the new 
division of M. Renan’s History of the People of Israel, bringing 
us down to the capture of Samaria in 721. 

In the Camelot Classics Series (Walter Scott), Mr. Ernest 
Rhys has edited The Fall of the House of Usher and other Tales 
and Prose Writings of Edgar Poe. t exemplifies the terrible 
dangers that await those who hastily, and without having pre- 
viously grounded themselves in the elements of general in- 
struction, proceed to edit our classics, that Mr. Rhys speaks of 
“The Haunted Palace, with its ruler of extraordinary name, 
Porphyrogene,” evidently taking the adjective used here by Poe 
to be a meaningless proper name, a sort of “blessed Mesopo- 
tamia.” The mention of “Mr. Baudelaire,” too, has a suspicious 
look. These and other indications of limited knowledge are the 
more to be regretted because Mr. Rhys writes fluently, and 
sometimes displays good critical judgment. Mr. Arthur Vine 
Hall's Poems (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) are in a manner which 
has become a little out of fashion of late. We read how 

Captive Imagination—bursting bars 

Of adamant,—tinds rest in liberty, 

Laughing at Limitation’s shattered power,.— 

Mounts the black whirlwind at [the poet’s] side, and sweeps 


Mr. Ifall into regions where he escapes our eagle ken. From 
these altitudes it is a descent to the pamphlet on The Powers of 
the London County Council in regard to the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes (Whiting & Co.), which Mr. W. Chance has provided 
for present needs. The still anonymous special correspondent 
who supplied the Times with a series of Letters from Wales, 
chiefly in reference to tithes and the recent land agitation, 
reprints them in a volume (W. H. Allen & Co.) The Secretary 
of State for India has sent us the India Ofice List for 1889. 
The maps in this, as in the Foreign Office and Colonial Office Lists, 
are capable of vast improvement ; they are rudimentary, and un- 
worthy of a great public office. 

To a second edition of the handsome volumes of his Life and 
Times of Girolamo Savonarola (YT. Fisher Unwin), Professor 
Pasquale Villari prefixes a new preface, in which he deals with 
certain criticisms of his book on its appearance last year, and in 

articular to our own remarks, We suggested, while doing full 
justice to the erudition and eloquence of Professor Villari, that, 
in his desire to maintain a consistent theory of the character of 
Savonarola, he had neglected the evidence of several authorities, 
and, in particular, of Professor Ranke. We can, in this place, 
only refer our readers to the thirty pages in which Professor 
Villari, while partly confessing the truth of this charge, partly 
rebuts and explains it. We are glad to see that E. W.’s (Mrs. 
Alfred Waterhouse’s) graceful little Utopian idyl of The Brother- 
hood of Rest (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) has reached a second 
edition. We have received, from the Washington Government 
Printing Office, Professor Herbert P. Adams's illustrated volume 
on Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, and from the 
Religious Tract Society a collection of reprinted Short Biographies 
Sor the People, a useful set of popular memoirs ofthe Reformers. 
In Routledge’s “Pocket Library” we have the third series of 
The Ingoldsby Legends. Dr. Ernst Schuster has translated Sir 
Frederick Pollock's work on the Land Laws, under the title of 
Das Recht der Grundbesitzer in England (Berlin : Franz Vahlen). 
The “ Albion Series ” (F. Warne & Co.) issues a new edition of 
Cary’s Dante, and Messrs. Routledge, in the series of “ Lord 
Lytton’s Novels,” The Last of the Barons, in two volumes. 

The April number of Art and Letters (Boussod, Valadon, & 
Co.) is as sumptuous as ever. The latest issue of Our Celebrities 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) possesses a melancholy interest from 
the fact that it contains a remarkably fine portrait of the Duchess 
of Cambridge. We do not know, however, why the letterpress 


appended to all these portraits should be so fulsome. 

essrs. W. & A. K. Johnston have sent us a capital map of 
Central Africa, showing the localities of Mr. Stanley's recent 
journey, and useful for constant reference in regard to the Zan- 
zibar and Khartoum questions. 


Lastly, we have received from the Oxford University Press a 
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= of most beautifully printed Prayer-books, united in different 
‘orms with the new edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, in 
single, double, and what may be called half-Siamese twin volumes, 
the latter slipping their covers into one another. The bindings 
are in various forms of calf and morocco, padded, grained, and 
otherwise, and one form has a “ collection-pocket ”—an ingenious 
idea. Although very much cleverness has been spent on Church 
Services for many years, we do not think that this set of examples 
has ever been surpassed. 
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Thistle Ste He sirect. Ea Edinburgh, HUGH AULD, W.s, 


QouTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


President The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 
Read-Master—The Rev. E. b' AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 

The College is a Public School, intended to afford a sound a cation based on the 
Protestant and Evangelical Principles of the Church of England. 250 boys ; 22 Masters 
(Graduates). 
wn Exhibitions and ow of £42. £21, ~ and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 

Chapel, Gy Workshop, Swi ng Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
we. 

Fees fo for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


GoutTH -EASTERN COLLEGE, UNIOR SCHOOL, 
Under the immediate su 


E. p'AUQUIER and the Rev. J. ~ WHITING. 


Rev. 
same as in the College. 
Fee full information as to both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
The course of study is nged to fit an ENGINEER tor employmentin Bevepe, ini. 
or the Colonies. About Fir TY STUDENTS will ye admitted in September 1889. For 
Com en the Secretary of State will offer Ten .—— in the Indian Public 
partment and Two in the Indian Telgeresk Dy — For par 
apply to the SrOuETAnY, at the College. 


RA ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 


SCHOLARSHIPS tenable for four yemse atthe School. Four of £59, one £30, one 
£20. Examination begins June 12, 1889. must be under fourteen on January 1, 
1889.—For further particulars apply WARDEN, Bedley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP EXAMINATION July 2, 3, and 4, At least Fourteen Scholarships will be 
offered (value £80 to £20). Ages under fifteen and under thirteen. —Apply to SECRETARY. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 
Principals, 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D., Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A., Christ Coll., Camb. 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., St. John's, Oxon. 
PREPARATION for ARMY and all Exams. Special house for Senior Boys. ‘Junior 
= a ay Each boy hus separate bedroom, layground of seven acres. Boating, 


SCHOOL. — SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Foundation, £34 annum, open. 
Examination Tune 13. Application to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Highgate, 


Mina 


LOBE.—KING RICHARD III.—Duke of Gloster, Mr. 

RICHARD MANSFIELD. Every evening, at 7.45, Shakespeare's T'ra, y. KING 
RICHARD III. 0; d after E md aon 

10 to ond n begins at 8.—Box ce J. Watts) open 


FFREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY-SIXTH 
KRAMENS gree EXHIBITION of PICTURES by FOREIGN ARTISTS, including 
great Work, OPEN. ——Admissio ssion, ls. 


“The Descent from the Cross,” is now O 


CRYSTAL PALACE. —GOOD FRIDAY. GREAT SACRED 


T at 3.30, ocalists: Miss Macintyre and Miss Anna Willi M 
PateyoM Signor Fou Foli. Crystal Palace Choir and Renowned 
ace Orches Organist onductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS, ‘One 


tra. J. Eyre 
Shilling Day. __ Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d. and 3s. ‘6d. 


CRYSTAL | PALACE. —GOOD FRIDAY. Full Band of 


auctor, Lieut Gouirey. One Shilling antl Sixpence from London and bucks 
GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. — Messrs. 
NSON & FOSTE 


to announce the ped this Series 


beg 
4 ry NEW BOND STREET, to wnich Views of Oxford and Cambridge will shortly be 


ROvAL_ SI ‘ATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The SIXTH 

EETING of the present Sessio ll A held 

‘ead 

in_ 1885), by E.G. RAVENSTEIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. Retcrence to Paper 

_ Fellows ws can introduce Visitors to the meeting. 


LEASURE CRUISE to NORWAY, visiting the North Cape 
to see the Midnight Sun. The ORIENT COMPANY ill - 
or stiania. cen, 
The “ CHIMBORAZO" is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. 
Cuisine of the highest order. 
F. GREEN & CO. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSO 


13 Avenue 
For further particulars apply to the la N, & CO.,5 FenchurchAvenue, London. E.C, 
Co., 55 Parliament Street. S. sit: y tter 2 oom, or to the West-End Agents, Grindlay & 
ONSTABLE’S ENGLISH LANDSCA PE, 1830-3-folio. 
WANTED the above.— Address, W. G. B., Walsingham House, Piccadilly. 


CARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. The 

=. DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

ablishmeat, enlargement of Medical School, the Conva- 
kers : Messrs. Drummond, 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMIN ATION to fill 
up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and Sees wi bang begin on 
July 2. Fe For particulars a apply to the HKAD-MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminste: 


RONDALL SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surre | 
4 country lite, healthiest in England (see Registrar's "Report aration for Public 

Schools, Royal Navy, ac. ; French and German guaranteed ; sc ay farm, cricket and foot- 

ball fields, tennis, carpenter's shop riding ponies.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 


(CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are received 
by the Sister of Head-Mistress, Miss A. NELIGAN, Oakwood Hou-e. Exceptional 
advantages. Home comforts. Terms modera' 


UY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.— ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships | Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages: 

one of the value of 100 Guineas, open to Candidates under twenty years of age and one of 

50 Guineas, open to Candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 

Chemistry, Physics, and Biology ; one of the — of 125 Guineas, and another of 30 Guineas, 
open to Candidates under twenty-five years o! 

For further information a apply to the DEAN, ony 's Hospital, S.E. 


FARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the Farms 


of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres 
ead of cattle. Dairy.—For terms and ly to the 
ace, 


arable and pasture. 400 
SecrETARY, AYLESBURY Dainy Company, in London, St, Petersburgh 


or Horsham, Sussex. 


| ‘HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY "(formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and | High Schools), residing fe 
the of Hampstead, receive a few YOUN d 
The arrangements are those of a refined home. Large playeresnd and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation for University examinations and deg Reference kindly permitted 
to parents of pre-ent and former pupils. -41 Belsize Park Gardens. London, N.W. > 


(THE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., BRUCE CASTLE, near 
TOTTENHAM, prepares PUPILS wanting ‘apecial help for the Universities, Army, 
Legal or Medical Preliminaries, 0: the ordinary r ments of business tire. 
kxvellent house in Park of 20 acres, containing Cricket and Football grounds. 
_ References, the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


FPRENCH at VERSAILLES, 29 Rue St. Antoine. —GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS desirous of acquiring FRENCH are received in the family of Pastor 
BRAUD. Highest references. 


TUE REV. WALTER HOOK, M.A., Porlock Rectory, 
Somerset, receives into his house a few BOYS to Educate, or prepare for school. 
18 PORCHESTER GARDENS, W. 
SPECIAL and INDIVIDUAL TRAINING for PUBLIC 
and ROYAL NAVY. Cricket, Gymnasium, &c, Term commences May 2. 


| 


